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Notes. 


** CHARACTERS.” 


(ante, 


JOHN DUNTON’S 


A CORRESPONDENT 
p. 33) :— 

‘* However, when, in calmer mood, Dunton 
drew the characters of the most eminent men 
of his profession, he wrote upon Harris the 
paragraph given us by Mr. ROLAND AUSTIN at 
[11 S. vi.] p. 515.” 

Ever since the publication in England 
in 1705 of his ‘ Life and Errors,’ and ever 
since the publication in New England in 
1867 of his * Letters from New England,’ 
Dunton’s “characters” of his contem- 
poraries have been quoted again and again. 
Even at the time of the publication of the 
‘Letters from New England,’ it was known 
that Dunton had “conveyed” passages 
from previous writers ; but in spite of that 
the portraits have been accepted as genuine. 
I should like to call the attention of English 
scholars to an exhaustive, interesting, and 


recently said 





entertaining paper in which it is conclu- 
sively shown that Dunton’s portraits are 
worthless. This paper, written by Prof. 
Chester N. Greenough of Harvard Uni- 
versity. is printed in the Publications of the 
Colonial Society of Massachusetts, March, 
1912, xiv. 213-57. Prof. Greenough says: 


“Tt remains to consider the most interesting 
part of the ‘ Letters,—the portraits of people. 
It is more than a coincidence that in speaking of 
these portraits Dunton almost always employs 
the same word. He uses it on his title-page, 
he uses it in outlining the third letter (for our 
immediate purpose the most important of them 
all), and he often uses it in introducing or cons 
cluding his accounts of particular people.. That 
word is ‘ character,’ as employed in the following 
sentence: ‘ And thus, Reader, I have given you 
the Character of another of my Female Friends 
in Boston.’ The ‘character,’ in this sense 
of the word, was a well recognized, prolific, 
popular, and influential form in English literature 
of the seventeenth century.” 

Prof. Greenough then goes on to quote 
from Ralph Johnson’s ‘The _ Scholars 
Guide’ (1665) a definition of the character 
and three rules for making one, and with 
the aid of the “deadly parallel” proves 
that Dunton’s oft-quoted portraits are 
merely extracts from the “characters” of 
Samuel Butler, Earle, Flecknoe, Fuller, 
Bishop Hall, Sir Thomas Overbury, ‘ The 
Ladies Calling,’ and similar sources. Inter- 
esting and instructive is Prof. Greenough’s 
conclusion : 


‘** Historically considered, Dunton’s ‘ Letters 
from New England’ have suffered a good deal 
in the course of this examination. Indeed, an 
historian might almost say that they are not 
letters, that they are not from New England, 
and that they are not by John Dunton. But 
I wish to suggest, in conclusion, that the trouble is 
not that the book is a bad one, but that it has 
been wrongly catalogued. If we take it off the 
American History shelves—where it never 
belonged—and put it with English Fiction, we 
shall find, I think, that precisely those portions 
of it which were before the most absurd and 
deceptive are now the most significant. 

*“Few phases of the transition in English 
literature from the seventeenth to the eighteenth 
century are more important or more difficult to 
trace than the beginnings of English prose fiction. 
These beginnings have to be sought in a great 
variety of documents, including fictitious voyages, 
histories, and letters, imaginary adventures of 
animals, allegories, visions, and many other 
devices, which, although they often contain fact, 
do not aim to be true. Another matter vital to 
the transition is the development from the 
abstract character to the novel of character. 
It is well known that Addison and Steele, in The 
Tatler and The Spectator, mark a half-way point 
in several phases of this transition. They used 
fictitious letters and diaries, and in particular 
they made great progress in modifying the old 
abstract character, which they felt to be stiff, 
vague, and repellantly didactic. Accordingly, 
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they gave their characters names, they made them 
speak, they even, by becoming Mr. Nestor Iron- 
sides or Mr. Spectator, walked right into the page 
themselves and spoke with their characters. They 
supplied descriptive backgrounds, and indeed 
almost everything that a novel requires, except 
the plot. Consequently we say truly that they 
greatly improved the technique of characteriza- 
tion in prose fiction. 

‘* Did not John Dunton, very imperfectly and 
probably with motives very much mixed, do many 
of these things ? He took abstract characters, 
named them, made them speak, spoke with thei, 
went on picnics with them, and, in the case of 
Madam Brick, almost fellin love with one of them. 
His mistake was not in introducing so much 
fiction, but rather in not casting entirely loose 
from fact. Our mistake has been in keeping him 
on our shelves beside Sewall and Josselyn, instead 
of beside Ned Ward and Daniel Defoe.” 

ALBERT MATTHEWS. 


Boston, U.S. 





DERIVED SENSES OF THE 


CARDINAL POINTS. 
(See ante, pp. 270, 333.) 


SypNEy SmitTH said of the Scots :— 

** You find they usually arrange their dishes 
at dinner by the points of the compass: ‘ Sandy, 
put the gigot of mutton to the south, and move 
the singet sheep’s head a wee bit to the nor’- 
wast.’ ”’ 

This seems to be a humorous exaggeration 
of the northern custom of saying ‘“ west ”’ 
in the sense of “ back.” Under ‘ west” 
in ‘The English Dialect Dictionary ’ several 
quotations give “east”? and “west” as 
meaning, in Scotland and Ireland, opposite 
directions, equivalent sometimes to ‘right ”’ 
and “left.’”’ but often used in the strict sense 
of the words, which cannot, however, be 
strict when ‘east includes north, and west 
south.”” Dean Ramsay’s ‘ Reminiscences ’ 
give instances of this use of “‘ west,” and 
note that in the North Country folk always 
say “I’m ganging east or west’; but 
he was probably wrong in taking these 
words in their literal sense. One can 
scarcely believe that in a country compara- 
tively little favoured by the sun, the sense 
of orientation could be so acute. It seems 
more probable that the names of the com- 
pass-points have taken a secondary mean- 
ing. That such is the case in Ireland is 
shown in ‘ English as We speak it in Ire- 
land,’ by P. W. Joyce :— 

“The cardinal points are designated on the 
supposition that the face is turned to the east: 
a custom which has descended in Ireland from 
the earliest times of history and tradition, and 


which has also prevailed among other ancient- 


Hence in Irish, east is ‘front’; west 
or ‘back’; north is ‘left hand’; 


nations. 
is * behind’ 





and south is ‘ right hand.’ The people sometimes 
import these terms into English. ‘ Where is the 
tooth ?’ says the dentist. ‘Just here, sir, in 
the west of my jaw,’ replies the patient—meaning 
at the back of the jaw.” 

So when Dean Ramsay’s Scot, finding 
he had scarcely room at the end of a seat, 
said, ‘“‘ Neebour, wad ye sit a bit wast?” 
he meant “ Would you sit a bit further 
back?” And the man who, on his sick- 
bed, complained that the medicine “‘ wadna 
gang wast in spite o’ me,” meant that it 
would not take the expected course, with- 
out any reference to the compass bearings 
of his bed. 

The ‘E.D.D.’ notes “my north eye”’ 
for left eye, even in Suffolk. 

Dr. Joyce’s explanation is supported by 
the Provengal names of the cardinal points: 

Adrech, adré, literally “to the right”; 
the original sense is dropped ; it now means 
“straight ahead,” “clever” (Fr. adroit), 
but mainly the “ south.” 

Avers, avés, literally on the reverse or 
wrong side, acquired the sense of “ north.’ 
the wrong side for sunshine. 

These words correspond in form to the 
Fr. @ Vendrott, on the right or proper side, 
a Venvers, on the wrong or reverse side; 
as in the ancient rime where good King 
Dagobert mettait sa culotte a Venvers, but 
at the remonstrance of his minister St. Eloi 
consented to la mettre a@ Vendroit. Their 
opposition is shown in the Provengal pre- 
cept :— 

Quand saubras pas que faire 
Pren de terro dins toun bounet 
E porto-la de avers 4 ladré. 

(When you don’t know what to do, take some 

earth in your cap and carry it from north to 
south.) 
For the south is the right side, the right 
when facing sunrise, the right for good 
growth. Thus bos de l'avés (note the drop- 
ping of the r, almost as mute in Provencal 
as in English) is wood grown on the north 
or wrong side of a hill, inferior even as 
fuel to that grown on the south side. There 
is another name for “ north,” uba, L. opaca, 
shady. Lauso Vuba, tén-te a lVadré, praise 
the north, but stay in the south; bos d’uba, 
wood from the north side, inferior to bos 
de souléu, wood grown in the sun. 

The other cardinal points are levant 
and pounént, rising and setting. The con- 
nexion of pounént, Fr. ponant. with L. pone, 
behind, confirms the equivalence of ‘‘ west ” 
to ‘‘ back” in the Scot’s “ sit a bit wast,” 
and the Irishman’s “in the west of my 
jaw.” Epwarp NICHOLSON. 

Cros de Cagnes, near Nice. 
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SOME IRISH FAMILY HISTORIES. 
Part I, 


A list of works dealing with Irish families 
may be found useful by those of our corre- 
spondents who are interested in genealogical 
inquiries touching Ireland. 


Bernard—Memoir of James Bernard, M.P., his 
Son the first Earl of Bandon, and their Descen- 
dants.—Published 1875. 

Cole—Genealogy of the Family of Cole, co. 
Devon, with its Branches in Ireland, &c., by 
James Edwin Cole.—Published 1867. 

Pedigree of Sir William Cole of Ennis- 
killen Castle.—Published 1870. 

Downshire—The House of, from 1600 to 1868, 
by H. MacCall.—Published. 1881. 

Eagar—The Eagar Family, co. Kerry, by Frede- 
rick John Eagar.—Published in Dublin, 1880. 

Genealogical History of the Eagar Family, 
by F. J. EKagar.—Published in Dublin, 1861. 

MacDonnell—Historical Account of the Mac- 
Donnells of Antrim, by George Hill.—Pub- 
lished in Belfast, 1873. 

MacManus—Genealogical Memoranda relating to 
the Sotheron Family and the Sept MacManus, 
by C. Sotheron.—Published 1871-3. 

O’Carroll—Pedigree of the O’Carroll Family, by 
Kily O’Carroll.—Published in Dublin, 1883. 

O’Maddens of Hy—Records of, by Dr. More 
Madden.—Published in Dublin, 1894. 

Ormsby—Pedigree of the Family of Ormsby, 
formerly of Lincolnshire, now of Ireland, by 
J. F. Fuller.—Published 1886. 

Palmer—Genealogical and Historical Account 
of the Palmer Family of Kenmare, co. Kerry, 
by the Rev. A. Henry Herbert Palmer.—Pub- 
lished 1872. 

Richardson—Six Generations of Friends (Quakers) 
in Ireland, by J. M. R.—Published in London, 
1890. 

Sankey—Pedigree of the Sankeys of England and 
Ireland, by Sankey Best-Gardiner.—Published 
1881. 

Shirley—Stemmata Shirleiana; or, Annals of 
the Shirley Family, by E. P. Shirley.—Pub- 
lished 1873. 

Smyth—Généalogie de VT Ancienne et Noble 
Famille Smyth de Ballynatray, Comte de 
Waterford, en JIrlande.— Published in 1856. 

Stuart—Genealogical and Historical Sketch of 
the Stuarts of Castle Stuart, in Ireland, by 
the Hon. and Rev. Andrew Godfrey Stuart.— 
Published in Edinburgh, 1854. 

Taaffe—Memoirs of the Family of Taaffe.—Pub- 
lished in Vienna, 1856. 

Trench—Memoir of the Le Poer Trench Family, 
by Richard, Earl of Clancarty (1805).—Pub- 
lished in Dublin, 1874. 

Winthrop—Some Account of the Early Genera- 
tions of the Winthrop Family in Ireland.— 
Published in Cambridge, Mass., 1883. 


WitiiamM MacArtuour. 





Dublin. 
(To be continued. ) 





CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION AND THE STAKE. 
(See ante, p. 457.) —— The subjoined lines: 
by Canning were given to me when I 
was a boy by Mr. Speaker Denison, after-- 
wards Lord Ossington. I do not think 
that they have ever been published. 

Addressed by an Oxford Tutor to a former Pupil, 

about to vote for Catholic Emancipation. 

Canning with crafty Robinson conspires 

To light in Smithfield huge, Papistic fires : 

To further their fell purpose, ill-concealed, 

The tax on coals they partially repealed ; 

While Huskisson, with calculation keen, 

Computes how many pecks will burn a Dean. 

Yes ! Deans shall burn ; and at their funeral pyre, 

With face averted from th’ unhallowed fire,— 

Irreverent posture !—Harrowby shall stand, 

And lift his coat-flaps up with either hand. 


G. W. E. RussELL.. 


KENSINGTON GRAVEL Pits.—I prefer the 
old name to identify this locality, although 
it has been known as Notting Hiil since 
1830 at least. There are still a number of 
houses of that and of very much earlier 
date. Where Church Street, formerly Silver 
Street, enters the main thoroughfare, there 
are several early eighteenth-century houses, 
and one large house on the north side is 
marked for early demolition, as the site is 
offered for sale by the executors of the late 
R. W. Sutton. The built-out shops cover 
at least a garden—perhaps a pretentious 
forecourt and carriage drive. ‘They were 
added about 1840, and a very interesting 
reference to this change occurs in a pam- 
phlet published in 1898. The writer, “an 
old inhabitant of Kensington, Notting 
Hill, and Paddington, with remembrances 
of the locality 38 years ago,” dates this 
reference I quote as 1844 :— 

** Notting Hill at this time was a little country 
place with a few shops, and those very small. 
It was, however, beginning to put on an appear- 
ance of life, for four large shops were being erected 
opposite Silver Street on the garden ground 
fronting a mansion which had been an academy. 
This old house, and others which have since had 
shops built on their forecourts, may still be seen. 
Mr. King’s Italian Warehouse was the first 
London shop opened, and a crowd nightly as- 
sembled to see the place lighted by gas. Shortly 
afterwards other shops were built before the next 
mansion, which had been the residence of Madame 
Vestris. In the front of this mansion was the 
turnpike and toll-keeper’s house. This was the 
first turnpike out of London.” 


The writer’s last statement is inaccurate : 
he has overlooked Tyburn Turnpike. I 
have not verified the Vestris identification : 
it is of small interest, as this actress’s resi- 
dences are as common as Nell Gwynne 
cottages. There were at least six academies 
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-at Notting Hill in 1830, so without reference 
to the Rate Books it is difficult to identify 
that occupying this fine old house, now 
known as 50 and 52, Notting Hill Gate. 
Although not of the same date, the houses 
Nos. 50 to 62 are all eighteenth - century 
buildings, and therefore of some interest. 
Before me is a long gossipy letter addressed 
to Edmond Malone from H. Boyd, dated 
“The Gravel Pits, Kensington, 26 Feb., 
1805.’ After expressing regret that he 
cannot dine with Malone because he has 
already accepted another invitation, he 
proceeds— 
‘for I shall not meet an Individual there that I 
care a straw for, not that they are men of straw, 
for there [ believe will be Opie, Nollekens, Copley, 
and several other Chromatics and Lithentrop- 
tics [sic], and there will be a man who has written a 
Magnetic Atlas; my needle, alas! points another 
way- There is also a museum, like thé vision 
in Milton, containing ghastly shapes,— Gorgons 
and Hydras or chimeras dire, intestine, stone, and 
ulcer, moonstruck madness, pining atrophy, 
marasmus, and wide - wasting pestilence. You 
will easily guess this must be a surgeon’s, it is at 
a Mr. Heavysides’, who has Concerts and Con- 
versaziones, the latter in this horrible apartment.”’ 


J. Symmons, the antiquary, long resident 
at Chiswick, also addresses some of his 
earlier letters from ‘‘ The Gravel Pits, Ken- 
sington.’’ Some years ago I was shown an 
excellent landscape by Wilson said to repre- 
sent this place, but there was neither house, 
road, nor tree stump to support its topo- 
graphical interest. 

If it has not already been done, perhaps 
some capable amateur will photograph the 
picturesque exterior and interior of these 


houses before they are demolished. 
ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


‘* RumMAGE.’’—In a composite “* headed ”’ 
roll (dated by the compiler of the official 
list t. Edw. Il.) among the ‘ Exchequer 
Accounts, K. R.,’ is part of a statement of 
expenses incurred before the fifteenth year 
of the King’s reign. The name of the 
accountant and title of the account are 
missing :— sta) 8a: ij By: 

“§‘ Idem computat in rollagio dictorum .xl. 
doleorum vini in eadem villa de lostwithiel de 
celario dictorum mercatorum vsque ad aquam 
.x.8....Et in towage eorundem per aquam 
videlicet per .iiij. leucas de lostwithiel vsque 
Fawe ad nauem a iiij.d. Et in Gyndage 
eorundem in Naui .v.s....Et in rumagio eorun- 
dem .xlL doleorum vini in Ni wi .Xxxvj.s. viij.d. 

Et in vino empto pro eisdem .xl. doleis vini | 
oillandis in Naui, videlicet in .xlj. galonis vini | 
.Xiij.s. viij.d.”,-—‘ Acc. Exch. K. R.,’ 17/34, m. 3 


Q. V. 








Hessa STRETTON.—It is worth while 
recording that this popular writer, whose 
real name was Sarah Smith, derived her 
pseudonym “ Hesba” from the initials of 
her brother and sisters’ Christian names, 
and ‘Stretton’? from Church Stretton 
in Shropshire, where she went to reside. 
Her father was Benjamin Smith, a book- 
seller, printer, and stationer (as he is vari- 
ously described in Wellington Parish Regis- 
ters), who resided at 14, New Street, Wel- 
lington, where he also kept the post office. 
His children were all baptized at Wellington, 
and in the Register they are all described 
as the children of “‘ Benj. and Ann Smith, 
New St.” Their names are as follows :— 


H anna, baptized in 1828. 

E lizabeth, baptized in 1830. 

S arah, baptized in 1832 (the writer). 

B enjamin, baptized in 1834. 

A nn, baptized in 1837. 
For this information I am indebted to the 
courtesy of the present Vicar of Wellington. 
A notice of Sarah Smith will be found in 
the latest Supplement to the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography.’ W. G. D. F. 


FANE: VANE: VaucHAan.—In “The 
Victoria County History” series, on p. 84 
of ‘ Northamptonshire Families,’ we read :— 

‘* Had we not such good authority as picturesque 
legend on illuminated parchment for the story 
of Sir Henry Vane’s battlings, we should have 
traced the use of the three gauntlets to a play 
upon the word glove, which in the old French 
is ‘ faun,’ ‘ waun.’ or ‘ vaun,’ the last form giving 
a sound near enough to Vane to satisfy the easily 
satisfied punster in armory.” 

I fancy the last sound was not only 

‘near enough,” but was exactly it; for 
oe of the broadness of the a in Kent 
see Archeologia Cantiana, vol. i‘. p. 232. 
In an early seventeenth - century MS of 
coats of arms of Kentish gentlemen at 
Bradbourne Hall, Sevenoaks, there are four 
separate records of the arms of the Fane 
family. In each case the name is spelt 
Fawne. I would suggest that the names 
Fane, Vane, and Vaughan are all the same; 
and that the name ‘“‘a Vane,” discussed in 
the article from which the above extract is 
taken, is possibly the equivalent of ‘ap 
Vaughan.” F. LAMBARDE 


LINES UNDER A CruciIFIxX.—At 11S. iv. 28, 
over the well-known signature J. T. F., 


. | appeared @ query as to the source of the 


| following, on a stained window at Honington, 
| Warwickshire :— 


Effigiem Christi dum transis pronus honora, 
Non tamen effigiem sed quem designat adora. 











que 
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On p. 436 of the same volume almost 
identical lines were said to have been noted 
under a crucifix in Germany, and it was 
suggested that they were not part of any 
poem, but composed in order to be placed 
under a representation of Christ, and that 
they were probably to be found at one time 
in many places. 


Since making this suggestion, I see that 
the late Dr. F. G. Lee, in the introduction 
to his ‘Glossary of Liturgical and Eccle- 
siastical Terms,’ when speaking of rood- 
screens and the images on them, says that 
in several cases the following inscriptions 
were placed near. The first given is the 
couplet quoted above, except that the second 
line has the less euphonious beginning 

Sed non effigiem.... 
The other two are 
Attendite ad Petrum unde excisi estis 
and 
Per Crucem et Passionem Tuam 
Libera nos Domine Jesu. Amen. 

The first two lines are given again at the 
end of Lee’s article on ‘ Rood-beam,’ where 
they are said to have been placed on a 
modern specimen in the church of St. Mary, 
Aberdeen. Epwarp BEnSsty. 


SHEFFIELD PLaTE. — Some _ interesting 
notes on the purchase of Sheffield plate are 
to be found in the letters of Hester, Lady 
Newdigate (wife of Sir Roger Newdigate, 
Bart., of Arbury, co. Warwick), written 
from Buxton in the year 1781]. 

In one letter Lady Newdigate writes :-— 

“You have given me Leave to have desert 
knives which it w be a pity not to have to suit y® 
others. My Brother has Knives & forks also 
made to suit his Silver ones, so exact that they 
can’t be distinguish’d, which are used only in 
y*° manner I proposed viz: when y® others run 
Short. | The Carving Knives are also very hand- 
some, 

Sir Roger evidently regarded Sheffield 
plate with scanty favour, for there was 
much argument on the subject of ‘ these 
shim-shams.”’ 


Lady Newdigate writes in reply to a letter 
which probably expressed her husband’s 
disapproval :— 

_ “Now y® first place ye Money you gave me 
is for no other purpose than to fool away as I 
like, and in y® second it is fit that everyone sh® 
pay for their own Whims. You must & still 
more dearly for yours whenever your Magnificence 
chuses to replace them with really silver. I shall 
therefore give full scope to my extravagance.” 

3 Lady Newdigate relates that she went to 
Sheffield from Buxton, and “ saw the Plated 





Manufactory through all its branches which 
is very curious indeed.” 

Unfortunately, she does not give us a list 
of her purchases, but she does record that 
she “made myself rich in conveniences 
which are to be sent to Arbury in about a 
month.” P..D: M. 


ADMIRAL RODNEY SAVED FROM DROWN- 
mnc.—In a diary under date 30 June, 1886, 
I have noted down the following :— 

“* Calling to-day in Cranworth (Norfolk) upon 
a Mrs. Bacon, the blacksmith’s wife, professionally,. 
I was told by her that her grandfather, named 
Riches, had been a shipboy in the same man-of-war 
that carried Lord Rodney, and that, when starting 
for a naval action, the Admiral had fallen over- 
board, and had been rescued by the boy Riches,. 
her grandfather. When the vessel arrived back. 
in England again, Lord Rodney asked the lad 
what he could do for him, and Riches, having 
no taste for the sea, asked for ‘ a berth’ on land, 
and Lord Rodney bought him a farm at Castle 
Acre, and left in his possession an old chest 
which he requested him to keep for him, saying 
that, if he should die without sending for it, 
it was to belong to Riches. The latter event 
happened, and on opening the chest it was found 
to contain valuable old china—one bowl alone, 
Mrs. Bacon saying, Lord Leicester had offered 
her 501. for. The rest of the china descended to 
an uncle, and was by him given to a Mr. Jackson. 


I am not aware that this incident has been 
recorded in Lord Rodney’s life, and_it may 
therefore be worth noting in ‘ N. & Q.’ 

W. Louis Kine. 

Wadesmill, Ware. 


CraBB RosinsoN oN Hazuirr.—lIt is 
perhaps somewhat late in the day to draw 
attention to a slip in Crabb Robinson’s 
famous Diary, but, as this has just been 
discovered, it seems of some consequence 
to “make a note” of it, Writing on 17 
February, 1818 (vol. i. p. 311), the diarist 
observes :— 

“I took tea at home, and Hammond calling, 
I accompanied him to Hazlitt’s lecture. He 
spoke of the writers in the reign of Queen Anne,. 
and was bitter, sprightly, and full of political 
and personal allusions. in treating of Prior, he 
quoted his unseemly verses against Blackmore to 
a congregation of saints.” 

The verses in question, however, are not 
Prior’s, but Gay’s. Included in the latter's 
‘ Miscellanies,’ they are elaborately entitled 
‘Verses to be placed under the Picture of 
Sir Richard Blackmore, England’s Arch- 
Poet: containing a complete Catalogue of 
his Works.’ The opening couplet is :— 

See who ne’er was, nor will be half read ; 
Who first sang Arthur, then sang Alfred. 

Hazlitt’s reference occurs near the begin- 

ning of the sixth lecture ‘On the English 
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Poets and Comic Writers,’ and, as it follows 
a discussion of the comparative merits of 
Prior and Gay, it is possible to account for 
an auditor's confusion. Hazlitt, it need 
hardly be added, is correct in his attribution 
of authorship, beginning a fresh paragraph 
with the remark, ‘‘I shall conclude this 
account of Gay with his verses on Sir Richard 
Blackmore.” THOMAS BAYNE. 


Dersy Day, 1913.—This of all Derby 
days seems certain to live in men’s memories, 
so it may be thought worthy to be recorded 
in ‘N. & Q.’ that in The Times issued on 
that day the following surmise appeared :— 

‘* Whether to-day is fated to be a sensational 
Derby Day, which will live in men’s memories and 
be talked over for years to come, we shall know 
in a few hours.’ 

STAPLETON MARTIN. 

The Firs, Norton, Worcester. 


GENOA CATHEDRAL.—I recently copied the 
following inscription, which runs between 
the upper and lower arches of the south side 
of the nave :— 

MCCCXII. FILIPPUS DE NIGRO & NICOLAUS DE 
COANO REPARATORES HUIUS ECCL'IA) FECERUNT 
R"ENOVARI HOC OPUS DE DECENO LEGATORUM: 
J\NUS PRINCEPS TROIANUS ASTROLOGIA PERiTUS 
NAVIGANDO AD HABITANDUM LOCUM QUERENS 
S\NUM DURABILE & SECURUM JANUAM JAM 
FUNDATAM A JANO REGE YTALIE PRONEPOTE NOE 
VENIT ET EAM CERNENS MARE & MONTIBUS TUTISSI- 
MAM AMPLIAVIT NOMINE ET POSSE. 


RicHArRD H. THORNTON. 





Ouneries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


RicHAaRD ParKES Bonineton. —I am 
preparing for early publication a life and 
study of the work of this great artist by 
M. Albert Dubuisson, himself a distinguished, 
French painter. I shall be grateful to 
correspondents who can direct my atten- 
tion to any letters by or relating to Boning- 
ton, whether published or unpublished, or 
anecdotes or reminiscences contained in 
books on other subjects, or, indeed, any data 
relating to his life and works which might be 
used in a biography. Of course, such well- 
known works of reference as the ‘ D.N.B.,’ 


Redgrave, Bryan, Cunningham, Paul 
Mantz, the Gazette des Beaux-Arts, The 


Connoisseur, and The Studio have been 
consulted. Bonington was during his life, 





perhaps, better known on the Continent 
than he was in England. Indeed, in France 
he was thought by many to be a French- 
man. He was born at Nottingham in 
1802, and not in 1801, as stated in the 
‘D.N.B.’ He died in London in 1828 in 
his twenty-seventh year. I am also de- 
sirous of tracing the whereabouts of au- 
thentic examples of his work, for, alas! 
there are more pictures and drawings 
wrongly attributed to this master in the 
possession of dealers and amateurs, and 
even in galleries, including the Print-Room 
of the British Museum, than is the case 
with any other artist of his time. His 
drawings in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum are, however, of a very high 
order, and correctly attributed, except in 
the case of the Dordrecht drawing. 

Information as to the whereabouts and 
ownership of the following pictures will 
be particularly welcome :— 

‘Le Grand Canal & Venise’ (two scenes), 
‘The Lute,’ ‘ Lane Scene,’ ‘ Bologna,’ ‘ An 
Albanian,’ ‘A Turk,’ ‘The Grandmother,’ 
‘The Drowned Fisherman,’ ‘ Peveril of 
the Peak.’ ‘ Evening.’ JOHN LANE. 

The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, W. 


MARRIAGE OF AN ENGLISH PRISONER OF 
Wark at CAMBRAI IN 1813.—On 30 June, 
1813, a certain John Churchill, aged 32, 
born at Weymouth, Dorsetshire, English 
prisoner of war from the depot at Cambrai, 
was married at the ‘‘ mairie”’ in that town 
to Catherine Adélaide Blin. In the mar- 
riage certificate, written in French, he gives 
the names of his parents as Peter Churchill, 
deceased, “‘ propriétaire,’”’ and Jane Thomas 
still living. 

Other documents concerning him show 
that John alias James Churchill was a sea- 
man from H.M.S. late Endymion. Was 
the Endymion captured during the French 
wars, and where ? 

Particulars concerning Peter Churchill, 
‘‘ propriétaire’’ (must one translate gentle- 
man-farmer ?), and his wife Jane Thomas 
would also be of interest. 

8. CHURCHILL. 

7, Rue de Verneuil, Paris. 


First DvukE OF NORTHUMBERLAND: 
Natura Issur.—Can any reader give me 
any information concerning the natural 
issue of the first Duke of Northumberland 
(1715-86) other than James Smithson, the 
founder of the Smithsonian Institute, U.S. ? 
The others took the surname of Percy, I 
believe. A. D. 
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ANN PoxtaRD.—I am anxious to find 
particulars of the parentage of Ann Pollard, 
the first white woman who stepped on 
land in what is now Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
Mr. Walter Kendall Watkins, Secretary 
of the Society of Colonial Wars, Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, has favoured me 
with the following notice printed by Ben- 
jemin Franklin in The New England Cou- 
rant :— 

“Mrs. Ann Pollard, widow of Mr. William 
Pollard, born in Saffron Walden, in ye kingdom 
of England, died Dec. 6 (1725) in ye 105th year 
of her age.” 

The record of her marriage, which took 
place at Boston about 1643, does not exist. 
She emigrated with Winthrop’s fleet in 
1630. I have searched the parish registers 
at Saffron Walden without any result. 
Does any list of Winthrop’s party exist, 
or is there any means of discovering the 
maiden name and antecedents of Ann 
Pollard ? THomas Wm. Huck. 

Saffron Walden. 


CHILSTON.—He is the author of a tract, 
or ‘‘litil tretise ’’ of music, mentioned and 
quoted by Sir John Hawkins in his ‘ His- 
tory of Music.’ Hawkins also states that 
the work was a ‘“ manuscript of Waltham 
Holy Cross.” Is the MS. still in existence ? 
Chilston is likewise mentioned in the ‘ Bio- 
graphie Universelle des Musiciens’ of 
Fétis, but not in the ‘D.N.B.’ Has any- 
thing subsequent been discovered concern- 
ing him? I am most anxious to gather a 
few personal details of him for ‘The Dic- 
tionary of Writers on Music’ on which I 
am engaged, with the assistance of Mr. 
Louis A. Klemantaski and other collabo- 
rators. ANDREW DE TERNANT. 

36, Somerleyton Road, Brixton, S.W. 


GIRONNY.—Seyler, in his ‘ Geschichte der 
Heraldik,’ 1885-9, quotes L. v. Ledebur’s 
opinion that the gironny shields of certain 
families connected with forests by name or 
office represent the divisions of a forest 
among the members of a colony into tracts 
radiating from the village, 7.e.. the centre 
of the shield. Certainly the time of the 
beginning of heraldry was also a time of 
extensive colonization, at least in Germany, 
by the ‘“défrichement” of forest land. 
Acts forbidding the wholesale removal of 
forests begin about this time in the well- 
settled west of Germany (forest of Lorsch. 
near the Rhine, 1165), and in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries become more 
and more frequent in the rest of Ger- 
many. Seyler repeats his approval of 
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this theory in his note on the Waldbott 
arms in the ‘ Miinchener Kalender’ for 
1900. Has this question ever been dis- 
cussed elsewhere ? Can any gironny coats 
of English or Scotch families, or indeed 
any other, be explained in this way ? 

Among the cases given by Ledebur are 
Waldbott von Bassenheim (** forestarios et 
custodes qui Waldbode dicuntur,” charter 
of 1226), the Foresters of Flanders (changed 
to a lion upon becoming Counts of Flan- 
ders), Waldeck, Vaerst, Holtrup, Counts of 
Bruchhusen (‘‘ Holzgrafen tiber die Desemer 
Mark’”’). } 

The oldest gironny arms I know of in 
England or Scotland are Bassingbourne, 
Briansoun (Brinzon), and Campbell. 

D. L. GALBREATH, 

Montreux, Switzerland. 


QUERIES FROM GREEN’S ‘SHORT His- 
ToRY.’—Can any one give me information 
about Challon? (Green’s ‘ Short History of 
the English People,’ p. 183: ‘‘ Edward the 
First saved his life in a tournament at 
Challon.’”’) I do not find Challon on maps 
of England. Who is the “poet of the 
time” in Green’s ‘Short History,’ p. 157 
(‘ The Barons’ War’), and, p. 214, the Scotch 
writer (‘The War of Scotch Indepen- 
dence’: ‘“‘The horses that were stickit,” 
&e.) ? Dr. MADERT. 

Wenkerstr. 23, Dortmund. 


** JIFFLE.’’—Writing of Sir George Staun- 
ton on 17 Feb.. 1829, Crabb Robinson 
(‘ Diary,’ ii. 60) gives this description :— 

“He is the son of the diplomatic traveller in 
China, known by his book, and he himself after- 
wards filled the situation of his father. He has 
a jiffle and a jerk in his bows and salutations 
which give him a ludicrous air; but he is per- 
fectly gentlemanly, and I believe in every way 
respectable. He is a great traveller, a bachelor, 
and a man of letters.” 

Discussing “ jiffle”’ in the ‘ Scottish Dic- 
tionary,’ Jamieson says it is a Perthshire 
word, and denotes “the act of shuffling.” 
He considers it “‘ either a corr. of the Eng. »v., 
or from ‘Teutonic schuyffelen. prolabi.” 
Can any one further illustrate its use as an 
English word in Crabb Robinson’s manner ? 

THomas BAYNE. 





Hupson oF Osmerston.—I should be 
grateful if any of the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
could give me information (births, deaths, 
or marriages, or any family information) 
about the Hudsons of Osmerston Hall, 
Osmerston, co. Derby. A. E. Hupson. 

89, George Street, Cheetham Hill; 





Manchester. 
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** Ratsinc Frast.”—It appears to be an 
ancient custom in Hertfordshire, when a 
building is completed or any extensive 
additions have been made to an existing 
structure, for the owner to give a supper to 
all those employed upon the work, and this 
is known as a “ raising feast.’ 

Does the custom prevail elsewhere, and is 
its origin known ? W. B. GERIsSH. 


PrivaTE ScHoorts.—Could any of your 
readers recommend to me a work of fiction 
describing a private school—preferably of 
the old “ Dominie ”’ type—for the purpose 
of comparing it with the modern public 
school ? R. J. SHACKLE. 

{Ian Maclaren’s ‘Young Barbarians’ is a school 
story of a Tayside village. The new edition of Dr. 
E. A. Baker’s ‘Guide to the Best Fiction’ has many 
entries in the Index under ‘School Life.’ See also 
‘*Twopence for manners,” 10 S. vii. 228, and the 
General Indexes under ‘ School.’ 


Mucumore Famity.—Can any of your 
readers give me information concerning the 


Muchmore family, or tell me in what part: 


of Great Britain I am likely to find some 
record of them, either recent or old ? 
E. Havinanp Hitriman, F.S.G. 
13, Somers Place, Hyde Park, W. 


Martin CawstEY oF CAMBRIDGE.—In 
‘ The Sisters of Lady Jane Grey,’ by Richard 
Davey, p. 262, there is mention made of the 
witnesses to the marriage of Thomas Keyes, 
the Sergeant Porter. to the Lady Mary Grey 
in 1565, namely, Mrs. Goldwell; the Ser- 
geant-Porter’s brother, Mr. Edward Keyes ; 
Mr. Martin Cawsley, a Cambridge student ; 
and ‘Mr. Cheyney’s man.” Again, at 
p. 268, in Keyes’s examination, he said : 
‘* The priest was one Thomas Withers ; Edward 
Keyes, Mr. Cheyney’s man, and Martin Cawsley, 
dwelling in Cambridge, did attend the wedding.” 
Who was Martin Cawsley of Cambridge ? 
R. J. Fynmore. 





CoLourR-PRINTING: EARLIEST EXAMPLE 
oF SUPER-IMPOSING.—I have before me, in 
a@ copy of Thomas Bayly’s ‘ Herba Parietis ; 
or, The Wall-Flower,.’ &c., 1650, what is, 
I believe, the earliest. example of colour- 
printing by imposing one colour on another. 
The elaborate dedication leaf of Senfel’s 
‘Liber Selectorum Canticorum,’ printed at 
Augsburg, 1520, by Grimm & Wornung, 
is one of the best examples of early multiple 
peoting to obtain a polychromatic effect, 

ut not any colour is overprinted. A 
friend informs me that the Globe design on 
the two-colour title-page of Dade’s ‘ Alman- 
ack’ (1643) has received both colours, but 





they are so out of register as to suggest an 
accidental effect that is almost lost in some 
copies he has examined. In the 1650 
example of polychromatic printing before 
me there occurs on the title-page, printed in 
red and black, an ornament of an angel’s 
head with wings extended, surmounting a 
conventional double scroll and fleur-de-lis. 
The red overprint occurs on the wings in 
lines, in and under the eyes, on the long hair 
and curls, the lower lip, nostrils, and the 
pendent fleur-de-lis. The register is uneven 
—perfect, for example, on the right, but 
considerably out on the left wing, the artist 
who cut the woodblock for this super- 
imposed colour being therefore entirely 
responsible for any of its shortcomings. 
Perhaps Mr. R. M. Burch, whose ‘ Colour- 
Printing and Colour-Printers,’ 1910, is, 
I am informed, the most exhaustive history 
of the art, knows this early example. His 
opinion on its importance and merit would be 
of great interest. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


Botton oF LOoNpDoN, c. 1550.—‘‘ Mr. 
Bolton, citizen of London,” purchased from 
Michael Throckmorton the manor of Ullen- 
hall, in the parish of Wootton Wawen, 
Warwickshire, and, after owning it for a 
short time, sold it about 1554. I am desir- 
ous, if possible, of identifying ‘‘ Mr. Bolton,” 
and shall be glad of any information likely 
to assist me in doing so. A.C. C 


THe Pay or Aa Carpinat.—Is anything 
known with reference to the amount of 
money attached to the position of Cardinal ? 
A cardinal is, of course, a Papal lord or peer, 
but where does the money come from which 
enables him to keep up his state and dignity ? 
In some letters written to a prelate who was 
hesitating as to its acceptance he is specially 
urged to accept the position, not so much 
for the dignity of it as for the wealth 
attached to it. How do our English car- 
dinals, when there are any, live ? 

CATHOLICOS. 


JETHRO TULL’S PEDIGREE AND ARMS.— 
Was the Jethro Tull of Shalbourne who is 
stated in the pedigree (see ‘ Visitation of 
Berks’) to have married Mary, daughter of 
Jeffrey Farmer, the father or grandfather 
of the writer on agriculture ? The mother 
of this last was Dorothy, daughter of 
Thomas Buckeridge of Basildon; but Mary 
Farmer may have been a first wife. » What 
arms did the family use? None are given 
in the Visitation pedigree. 

A. STEPHENS DYER. 

207, Kingston Road, Teddington. 
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NorrincHaM BANKER’s SEAL. — There 
was in the possession of Samuel Smith & 
Co., bankers at Nottingham, an old seal, 
and I shall be glad of any information as 
to its meaning. It shows a large T, with 
a bold S interlaced on the upper part of the 
stem of the T, the lower part forking into 
an inverted V. This inverted V has a V 
upon it. 

While there is no direct evidence that 
this was used by the bank as a seal, nor 
any tradition connected with it, yet, as it 
was kept with the bank seals, it seems reason- 
able to assume that it was at some time so 
used. 
The bank was established about 1680 
by Thomas Smith, and at his death the 
business was carried on by Abel Smith. 

THOMAS GALLIMORE. 

Sherwood, Nottingham. 


MEDAL: GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND.— 
I am in possession of a medal relating to 
the legislative union between Great Britain 
and Ireland. It is dated 1800, and the 
accompanying description (printed by Graf- 
ton & Reddell, Printers, Birmingham) 
runs as follows :— 

Obver se. 

Britannia and Hibernia supporting the bonds of 
Union on an Altar. The former holds tthe emblem 
of a implying the durability of her Friend- 
ship ; whilst Hibernia deposites a Branch of Olive 
as a Pledge of her Sincerity. The Pyramid repre- 
sents the broad Base upon which they unite; the 
sides of which being equally extended from one 
Point, shew the Excellency of that Government 
whose Benefits flow equally to all. 

Reverse. 

The British Lion defending an Anchor, the em- 
blem of Maritime Power. A pair of Scales, alluding 
to the equal Principle of the Connexion; by which 
the Security and Commercial Prosperity of the 
whole Empire are promoted. The National Pro- 
duce of the two Countries is combined in the 
Shamrock and the Oak. 

This somewhat magniloquent language 
gives a fair idea of the medal, which is in 
good preservation. The words “ Friendship, 
Union, and Peace’ are on the obverse; 
while the reverse bears the inscription 
** Great Britain and Ireland United mpccc.,”’ 
with ‘‘ One Law ” on a scroll above. 

The medal is apparently of silver and 
alloy, and came from my grandfather, who 
was at that date a lad of 15, and resident 
in the North of Ireland; but how he ob- 
tained it I do not know. Is it one of a 
number struck by the then Government 
and distributed ? Any information would 
be of interest. H. M. WILutaAMson. 

17, Napier Road, Edinburgh. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED :— 
1. The fields in blossom flamed and flushed : 
The roses into crimson yearn’d : 
With cloudy fire the wallflowers burn’d, 
And blood-red —— bloom’d and blush’d. 


2. Each spake words of high disdain 
And insult to his heart’s best brother. 

, They parted—ne’er to meet again. 

I have searched Tennyson, Browning, 
Wordsworth, Shelley, and Lowell in vain. 

J. Foster PALMeEr. 

8, Royal Avenue, S.W. 

(No. 2 is from Coleridge’s ‘ Christabel,’ ll. 416-18.] 


Can any of your readers inform me who 
it was that said “ There is a great deal of 
human nature in man” ? C. 


GENERAL INGoLDsBy.—Can any of your 
readers send me the date of death of this 
general, who distinguished himself at the 
battle of Blenheim, and particulars of any 
of his family who survived him ? 

A. SAINTHILL. 

16, Draycott Place, S.W. 


[General Richard Ingoldsby died in January, 
1712. See ‘D.N.B.’] 


BreckEtTr. —I notice that it is said ante, 
p. 425, that the statue of Queen Char- 
lotte in Queen Square was put up at the 
expense of Oliver Beckett, Esq., in 1776, 
and I should feel much obliged if any reader 
could give me any information about this 
man. 

My real object is to obtain information 
about a Mrs. Beckett whose portrait was 
sold at Christie’s, about 12 July last year, 
for between 6007. and 7001. The painter’s 
name was Jean L. Mosnier, and his studio 
was in Leicester Square between the years 
1791 and 1796. 

Mrs. Beckett was the wife of William 
Beckett, who was living at 75, Gower 
Street in 1817. Mrs. Beckett apparently 
married again, and became Lady Gould. 
Her maiden name may have been, Downing. 
I should be grateful for information 
about any of these persons. J. Frog. 
Saint Raphael, Var, France. 


*“Hotto!’?—Is this familiar exclama- 
tion being superseded by the American 
form of the word? Some years ago I 
read a criticism of a story in which the 
reviewer commented on the mistake made 
by the author when he put “Hello!” 
into the mouth of an Englishman. The 
novelist, however, had probably observed 
that it was coming into vogue. In Mr. 
Stanley Houghton’s Lancashire plays the 
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characters say “Hello!” This pronun- 
ciation is now often to be heard in Lincoln- 
shire also, where formerly ‘“ Hollo!” or 
‘Hullo!’ was always used. The comic 
American anecdotes, so widely read in 
England, appear to have familiarized people 
with the transatlantic variety of the inter- 
jection. H. O. 





Replies. 


DOUBLE FLOWERS IN JAPAN. 
(11 S. vii. 188.) 


In ‘The Encyclopedia Britannica,’ 11th 
ed., vol. v. art. ‘ Camellia,’ we read :— 

‘* Most of the numerous cultivated forms are 
horticultural products of C. japonica, a native of 
China and Japan, which was introduced into 
Europe by Lord Petre in 1739. The wild plant 
has red flowers, recalling those of the wild rose, 
but most of the cultivated forms are double. 
In the variety anemonaeflora nearly all the 
stamens have become transformed into small 
petaloid structures which give the flower the 
appearance of a double anemone.”’ 

To some hasty readers this passage might 
sound as if affirming all double strains of 
Camellia japonica to be the issues of its 
European cultivation after 1739. But 
the truth stands quite otherwise. Li Shi- 
Chin’s ‘System of Materia Medica,’ 1578, 
testifies to the then existence of certain 
double forms in China. The ‘ Annals of 
Japan, 720, tom. xxix., records that in 
the year 684 a provincial presented to 
the Court a white-bloomed C. japonica, 
which proves the Japanese to have paid 
so early an attention to this plant’s varia- 
tions. Since 1615, its competitive shows 
became in great vogue, culminating in a 
catalogue published in 1694, giving al- 
together more than two hundred, mostly 
double, forms (Kitamura, ‘ Kiya Shéran,’ 
1830, tom. xii.). This number, however, 
seems now to have dwindled into but one 
hundred and odd (Miyoshi, ‘ Lectures on 
Botany,’ Tokio, 1906, vol. ii. p. 725). Dr. 
Miyoshi (wi supra, pp. 716-32) designates 
as the Japanese flowers most wonderfully 
prolific of garden forms the native cherry 
(sakura, or Prunus pseudo-cerasus), the 
so-called plum (P. Mume), the Camellia 
japonica, the chrysanthemum, the tree 
peony, the azaleas (several natural varieties 
of Rhododendron indicum, R. ledifolium, 
&c.), the morning-glory (Pharbitis hederacea), 
and the Iris Kaempferi, each of these 
having given rise to a large or small num- 
ber of double races. Moreover, Japan 





produces many native and_ introduced 
flowering plants with double or semi- 
double horticultural forms. Merely for 
exemplification’s sake, I give below a ran- 
dom list of them compiled from a few books 
and living specimens at hand :— 


Sagitta sagittifolia; Narcissus Tazetta. 
var. chinensis; N. jonquilla; Hemero- 
callis flava ; Portulaca grandiflora ; Dian- 
thus caryophyllus ; D. barbatus; D. chinen- 
Papaver Rhoeas ; 


sis; Matthiola incana ; 
P. somniferum; Nelumbo nucifera; Nu- 
phar japonicum; Poonia albiflora; Cle- 


C. patens; Adonis ramosa ; 
Ranunculus japonicus; Pirus spectabilis ; 
Prunus japonica; P. persica; Spirea 
prunifolia ; Kerria japonica; Rosa rugosa, 
R. indica; R. microphylla; R. levigata ; 
R. Banksie ; Rubus rosifolius, var. coro- 
narius ; Impatiens balsamina ; Althea 
rosea; Hibiscus syriacus; H. mutabilis ; 
Camellia Sasanqua ; C. reticulata; Punica 
granatum ; Jasminum Sambac; Petunia 
violacea ; Nerium odorum ; Serissa fetida ; 
Gardenia florida; Primula cortusoides ; 
Platycodon grandiflorus ; Helianthus annuus ; 
Dahlia  variabilis ; Senecio campestris ; 
Inula  britannica ; Calendula arvensis ; 
Callistephus chinensis ; Bellis perennis. 


To elucidate the old aphorism, ‘‘ The 
Creator makes nothing very perfect,’ the 
observant Chinese sages have frequently 
adduced double blossoms never ripening 
into any good fruits (Kaibara, ‘ Materia 
Medica of Japan,’ 1708, Introduction) ; 
and proverbially well known in Japan is 
a poem of Prince Kaneakira (d. 987) com- 
miserating the total absence of fruits from 
the double races of Kerria japonica. These 
moralizations set apart, I cannot recall 
even a single instance of the Japanese 
or Chinese ever having disliked to grow 
double flowers. Since early days, however, 
there has been a good deal of difference 
of Japanese opinion as to whether single or 
double flowers are esthetically superior. 
As a matter of course, this debate would 
never meet with any satisfactory decision, 

Sua cuique quum sit animi cogitatio 

Colorque proprius, 
and because all those opinions, so varied 
and mutually opposed in details as they 
are, agree in acknowledging the essential 
truth that all attractive flowers, both 
single and double, have each its own points 
of beauty, able to make its full display 
only if felicitously associated with corre- 
sponding environments, circumstances, 
occasions, attendants, visitors, and what 


matis florida ; 
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not. That such controversies never proved 
a bar to the great majority of the Japanese 
approving of double flowers is evident 
from their long-used metaphors of Chinese 
derivation, “the floral king” and “ the 
floral premier.” respectively applied to 
Paonia Moutan (tree peony) and P. albi- 
flora. It is evident, too, from the national 
employment of the Chrysanthemum sinense 
for decorating on 3 November, the birthday 
of their never forgettable last emperor. 
And for the same purpose on 31 August— 
the present emperor’s birthday—not a 
few savants are now advocating dahlias 
as the most timely flowers. These plants 
are all of foreign origin, each comprising 
at present a remarkable number of double 
kinds. 

The following extract from Muji’s 
*Shaseki Shi,’ written between 1279 and 
1283, tom. vi., well illustrates how inordinate 
an esteem was sometimes set by the 
medizval Japanese upon certain double 
flowers, which have become nowadays very 
common :— 


“Yamada no Shigetada, a provincial baron of 
Owari, was killed in 1221 because of having 
espoused the Imperial cause in the civil war of 
that year [for which war see ‘ The Encye. Brit.,’ 
vol. xv. p. 259]. He was a renowned archer, 
brave and talented, but graceful and benign, 
always sympathizing with the poor and distressed. 
Once it happened that a cenobite resident in his 
domain possessed a semi-double azalea. Despite 
his very ardent desire thereof, Shigetada continued 
to refrain from uttering it, quite conscious of how 
dear-loved was it by the cenobite. Some time 
after the latter committed a serious offence, 
whereupon the former, seizing the opportunity, 
instructed a judge to impose on him a choice 
between two alternative penalties, viz., the 
mulct of silken fabrics totally measuring seven 
hiki and four 76 [=434 ft. 6in.], and the for- 
feiture of the plant in question. Deeming that 
azalea only his lifelong consolation, the religious 
preferred to give up so exorbitant a quantity of 
silk. It was only by dint of the judge’s forcible 
persuasion, dwelling on the possibility of his 
refusal to alienate the azalea leading to aggravate 
his case, that he reluctantly dug and delivered 
it up to the baron. As it was then a usage in 
such judicature to entitle the judge to half the 
value of whole forfeit, he demanded of Shigetada 
a branch of the shrub for cutting. Notwith- 
standing the baron’s strong wish to substitute 
silk for it, the judge compelled him to part with 
it. So equally replete with esthetic concern were 
those three men, to any one of whom there is 
hardly a parallel in these days. The azalea, 
the subject of the above account, still exists in 
the place of their past residence. 

‘ The classically famed ‘ Semi-Double Cherry of 
the Old Capital Nara’ flourishes to this day in 
the precincts of Kébukuji. The Empress J6t6 
Mon-in¥(987-1073) had intelligence of its super- 
lative beauty, and ordered the bishop of that 
cathedral to present it to her. Accordingly the 





tree was dug up, and near being carted into 
Kyéto, when a clergyman under his rule happened 
to come upon it. On learning what was being 
done with it, he vehemently oppugned the 
removal of so celebrated a tree. He threatened 
to call together his communion with the blowing 
of a trumpet shell, thus to take back the tree 
and expel the bishop, and declared his readiness 
to suffer whatever heavy punishment might 
befit him as their ringleader. When this was 
reported to the empress, her praise was high of the 
zealot’s boldness. She directed the tree to be 
immediately restored to its original site and made 
her own only nominally. Farther, she donated 
to the cathedral the manor of Yono in the province 
of Iga, renaming it ‘The Manor for Fencing the 
Bloom,’ and decreed that from its annual 
proceeds should be ‘defrayed all the necessary 
costs for maintaining a fence around the semi- 
double cherry and for setting watchmen thereto 
for one week of its full bloom. Thenceforward the 
manor has ever remained the cathedral’s depend- 
ency. All in all, this deed of the empress was 
characteristically graceful ! ” 

The last query of PrrEecrinus, as for 
any popular Japanese flowers correspond- 
ing to double races of daffodils or haw- 
thorns, is practically impossible for me to 
answer, as there is no infallible test for 
such a comparison. Both these flowers 
are now grown, though uncommonly, in 
Japan, whose people appear mostly to 
care much for neither. 

When Bates showed an elephant’s pic- 
ture to some Mundurucus, they are said to 
have settled it as a large kind of tapir 
(‘The Naturalist on the River Amazons,’ 
1863, chap. ix.). Seeing that Cuvier has 
made them both members of the order 
Pachydermata, there is much reason in 
the red men’s opinion, and equally reason- 
able it would seem to say that of all English 
flowers the hawthorn most resembles the 
Japanese cherry in its general aspect, 
although these rosaceous trees mutually 
differ much in some corresponding parts. 
This thought occurred to me when I visited 
Prof. (afterwards Sir) Robert K. Douglas at 
Dulwich one fine warm day in May, 1897. 
There, near his dwelling, stood a cottage 
amidst a thicket of hawthorn, which, 
Mrs. Douglas told me, was somehow con- 
nected with Charles Dickens’s ‘ Pickwick 
Papers.’ The magnificence of its flower- 
laden boughs, the picturesque fluttering 
of its falling petals, the sunshine that 
attended its blooming in full, together 
with its growth in such monumental ground, 
put me forcibly in mind of the. spring 
scenery of cherry groves in my far-away 
home, whence I had been out over ten 
years already. 

Kumacusu MINAKATA., 

Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 
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Izaak WALTON AND TomB-ScCRATCHING 
(11 S. vii. 405)——Mrs. A. Murray-Smith in 
‘The Roll - Call of Westminster Abbey’ 
(1902), p. 281, says :— 

“The initials, I. W., roughly scratched with 
the date, 1658, upon the monument [Casaubon’s], 
are traditionally, but without any historic founda- 
tion, believed to be those of the great angler, 
Izaak Walton.” 

The boys of Westminster School have, no 
doubt, in the course of centuries been re- 
sponsible for many additional inscriptions 
upon the tombs, throne, and other treasures 
of the Abbey. One remembers, too, the 
audacious scholar who stole Richard II.’s 
jawbone in 1766, and gave it to one of his 
companions, by whose descendants it is 
still treasured, with a card attached giving 
the above account of its origin in their 
grandfather’s handwriting. ‘The perpe- 
trator of this sacrilege, let us hope, had for- 
ee or never read, the golden lines of 

hakespeare, when he thus unkindly added 
&@ foot-note to Beaumont’s famous apos- 
trophe :— 

Here they lye, had realms and lands, 

Who now want strength to stir their hands. 
Here are sands, ignoble things, 

Dropt from the ruin’d sides of kings, 

John Bradshaw, who died in the Deanery, 
was considered by the Westminster boys 
to haunt the Abbey, especially the south- 
western tower and its neighbourhood, and 
one of their number, Lord de Ros, who for 
@ wager passed a night in the Abbey Church 
in order to confront the ghost, long retained 
a lively recollection of the unearthly sounds 
of birds and rats in his cold and dark im- 
prisonment. A. R. BAytry. 


Currious CotopHon (11 S. vii. 409).— 
Is the modern French example quoted by 
Mr. T. H. Barrow more than a revival of 
what was at one time a common practice 
in printing ? In the first dated edition of 
the Bible—that by Fust & Schéffer, Mainz, 
1462—the colophon to vol. ii. gives not 
only the year, but the day, the Vigil of 
the Assumption (14 Aug.). 

Sometimes the colophon supplies the date 
on which the author or translator completed 
his task. In the colophon to ‘ The Life of 
the Noble and Christian Prince, Charles the 
Great,’ Caxton informs the reader that it 
was “‘fynysshed in the reducyng of hit in 
to englysshe’”’ on 18 June, 1485, and “ en- 
prynted”’ on 1 Dec. of the same year.* 





* See the facsimile on p. 307 of Blades’s 


‘ William Caxton,’ 2nd ed., 1882. 





The custom by which not only the year, 
but the month or even day of the month, 
was specified long survived the early days 
of printing. In Giovanni Casa’s ‘ Latina 
Monimenta,’ “‘ Florentiz, In Officina Iunta- 
rum Bernardi Filiorum,” the colophon gives 
the year (1564), while on the title-page the 
month and day (10 June) are added. 

The use of a colophon in early printed 
works, when title-pages were not yet in use, 
was a natural continuation of the practice 
of writers of manuscripts. The particulars 
in the latter were sometimes even more 
detailed. Gardthausen in his ‘ Griechische 
Palaeographie’ gives an instance from the 
year 949 where a monk who ‘copied an 
Evangelistary has entered month, day, and 
hour. EDWARD BENSLY. 


I do not think that this sort of colophon 
has anything to do with French copyright 
law. It is rather a bibliographical refine- 
ment, used in the case of books which have 
been printed with particular care. Cer- 
tainly this was the case with my own work, 
‘ Josias Simler et les Origines de l’Alpinisme,’ 
which has a colophon of this sort dated (tn 
words) 30 Sept., 1903, with the name of the 
Grenoble printers. 

W. A. B. CooripGs. 

Grindelwald. 


BLAKE AND HIS FRIEND Butts (11 $. vii. 
428).—Mr. Bresxar will find an interest- 
ing and well-illustrated account of Blake’s 
friendship with Mr. Thomas Butts in The 
Connoisseur, vol. xix. p. 92 (October, 1907). 

Mr. Butts is there stated to have held a 

ost under Government and to have become 
isiectinaaes General of the Forces, @ 
post now merged in that of Secretary for 
War. It was in 1793 that he engaged 
Blake to teach his son, also Thomas Butts, 
drawing at a yearly salary of 26/.; but the 
father seems to have profited far more by 
the lessons than the son did. Their friend- 
ship appears to have lasted until Blake's 
death in 1822, and, in spite of the latter’s 
well-known irritability, they apparently 
never had any serious disagreement. Mr. 
Butts acquired from time to time a large 
number of the artist’s works, and, though 
the price he paid for the pictures—only 
one guinea each—may seem now ridicu- 
lously inadequate, it was far more than 
Blake could obtain for them elsewhere ; 
and the artist’s letters to his patron are 
expressed in terms of the deepest gratitude. 

The son did not share his father’s enthu- 
siasm, and, after the latter’s death in 1844, 
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he either gave away or sold for a mere 
trifle a great many of the drawings— 
notably the ‘Inventions to the Book of 
Job,’ which on 30 March, 1907, was sold by 
Lord Crewe at Sotheby’s for 5,6001. 

ALAN STEWART. 


BIoGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED 
(11 S. vii. 429).—1. I think that James 
Barnett, who died 1 Oct., 1836, was the 
ex-M.P. for Rochester, and father of C. J. 
Barnett, M.P. for Maidstone 1832 to 1837, 
but I write this subject to correction. 

2. Peter Barrow, Consul at Nantes 1862- 
1866, Kertch 1866-70, died 6 Oct., 1899, 
aged 86. 

3. Robert Dalrymple Horn was eldest 
son of Robert Dalrymple Horn, who was 
created a Baronet in 1828, having taken the 
additional name Elphinstone. He died in 
1819, aged 17; his next brother died in 
1841, wita patris, and the baronetcy de- 
scended, on Sir Robert’s death in 1848, to 
his third son Sir James, well known as M.P. 
for Portsmouth and a Lord of the Treasury 
under Lord Beaconsfield. 

4. The Hon. Robert Trevor was gazetted 
Receiver-General of the Post Office 10 July, 
1762, and held that office till his death in 
1785. ALFRED B. BEAVEN. 


3. Robert Dalrymple Horn, who was 
admitted to Westminster School 23 March, 
1814, is probably the Robert, eldest son of 
Sir Robert Dalrymple-Horn-Elphinstone, 1st 
Baronet, who in Burke’s ‘ Peerage,’ under 
‘ Elphinstone-Dalrymple, Bart.,’ is said to 
have “d. in 1819, aged 17.” 

G. 8. C. S. 


[R. E. B. also thanked for reply.} 


Irish SUPERSTITION: Boys in PEtTI- 
COATS AND Farriss (11 S. ii. 65, 137, 293).— 
Possibly the practice of dressing boys as 
girls to deceive evil spirits or fairies existed 
in other f poe of Ireland than those already 
cited. man tells me that a few years ago 
he saw a boy of 9 or 10 in petticoats in 
co. Cork; this might, perhaps, represent a 
survival of the superstition. 

Another country which may be added to 
the list is Egypt. In Lane’s ‘ Modern 
Egyptians,’ after explaining that it was 
customary to dress children shabbily and 
take them out unwashed, from fear of the 
evil eye, the author writes: ‘“‘ Some mothers 
even dress their young sons as girls, because 
the latter are less obnoxious to envy.” 
Does this practice still exist ? Lane’s book 
is stated to have been written during 1833-5. 





I have been told that in Marken Island, 
in the Zuyder Zee, it is customary to dress. 
boys as girls. Perhaps some contributor in 
the Netherlands can say if this has any 
connexion with the superstition in question, 
and to what age the boys are so dressed. 

G. H. WHITE. 


St. Cross, Harleston, Norfolk. 


Scorr’s ‘ Woopstock’: THE Rota CLUB: 
(11 S. vii. 425).—Referring to Mr. PEET’s 
letter, we beg to say that in all our 
editions of ‘ Woodstock’ issued since 1892 
the corrected name, “ Harrington’s Rota 
Club,” has been printed in the passage 
referred to. A. & C. BLACK. 


Frermat’s Last THEOREM (11 S. vii. 429). 
—A proof of this was given in The English 
Mechanic for 10 May, 1912. It appears 
attractive, but it may contain invalidities 
discoverable by professional anes og 


The theorem has not yet been proved 
for all integer values of n greater than 2. 
It has been proved for all integer values of 
n less than 6,857. The prize referred to 
(100,000 marks) is offered by the Royal 
Society of Sciences of Gottingen. A history 
of the theorem is given in Rouse Ball’s 
‘ Mathematical Recreations’ (5th ed., 1911), 
pp. 40-43. G. N. Watson. 


This has not yet been proved completely, 
nor yet its accuracy disproved. See 
a short paper (65 pp.) by Benno Lind, 
‘Ueber das letzte Fermat’sche Theorem,’ 
in the Abhandlungen zur Geschichte der 
mathematischen Wissenschaften (1910), Heft 
26, 2, with a bibliography extending to 
184 entries. L. L. K. 


Tur Sanctity oF Royarty (11 S. vii. 
249, 335).—The query of PEREGRINUS on this. 
subject recalls a passage in Victor Hugo's 
‘Notre Dame de Paris’ (Livre Quatriéme, 
V., Suite de Claude Frollo). Towards 
the end of that chapter Hugo dwells upon 
the excessive severity of the archidiacre’s 
austerity, his asceticism, and his aversion 
to women. This last trait was developed 
to such a degree that 
* lorsque la dame de Beaujeu, fille du roi, vint 
au mois de décembre, 1481, visiter le cloitre de 
Notre-Dame, il s’opposa gravement & son entrée, 
rappellant & V’évéque le statut du Livre Noir, 
daté de la vigile Saint-Barthélemy, 1334, qui 
interdit l’accés du cloitre & toute femme ‘ quel- 
conque, vieille ou jeune, maitresse ou chambriére.’ 
Sur quoi l’évyéque avait été contraint de lui citer 
Yordonnance du légat Odo qui excepte certaines 
grandes dames, alique magnates mulieres, quae 
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sine scandalo vitari non possunt. Et encore 
Varchidiacre protesta-t-il, objectant que Vordon- 
nance du légat, laquelle remontait a 1207, était 
antérieure de cent vingt-sept ans au Livre Noir, 
et par conséquent abrogée de fait par lui. Et il 
avait refusé de paraitre devant la princesse.”’ 

A recent commentator on Notre Dame 
(Edmond Huguet, ‘Quelques Sources de 
N.D., R.A.L., 8, 1901, pp. 60-61) quotes 
the source of this statement as follows :— 

‘““ Tl se trouve au livre noir que lan 1334, la 
vigile sainct Barthelemy au chapitre géneral de 
messieurs de nostre Dame de Paris, fut statué et 
ordonné, que nul demeurant au Cloistre eut A retirer 
avec soy femme quelconque, vieille ou jeune, 
maistresse ou chambriere, ny parente, pour y 
sejourner....Mais Vordonnance du Legat Odo 
(qui est plus ancienne de cent vingt-sept ans, 
c’est & sGavoir de l’an 1207, et qui se trouve au 
livre 20 du grand Pastoral, Carthe 3), contient 
plusieurs exceptions, et est telle. Distinctius 
inhibemus ne quis Canonicus mulierem aliquam, 
monialem seu aliam in domo sua in claustro 
sustineat pernoctare ; nisi sit mater, vel soror, vel 
propinqua, saltem in tertio gradu: vel nisi sint ali- 
que Magnates mulieres, que sine scandalo evitari 
non possunt. Vel nisi urgente necessitate matronas 
aliquas vocari contigerit ad custodiam infirmorum. 
Que si aucuns ont des chambrieres, pour preparer 
les viandes et disposer le mesnage, ce n’est sans 
permission du Chapitre lequel maturement 
considere la qualité, preud’hommie et aage des 
personnes.”’—Du _ Breul, ‘ Le Théatre des anti- 
quitez de Paris,’ éd. 1639, p. 42. 

Wm. A. McLAuGHLIn. 

Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


PoLICEMEN ON Pornt-Duty (11 S. vii. 
150, 257)—About the year 1860 a sema- 
phore signal-post carrying two arms was 
erected at the junction of Bridge Street, 
Westminster, and Parliament Street, for 
the purpose of regulating the traffic. It 
was worked by the police, but was much dis- 
liked by them, and I well remember some 
extremely unparliamentary remarks by the 
man on duty in reply to an innocent obser- 
vation of mine. It was soon taken away, 
but I think that several years elapsed before 
the present simple method was adopted of 
using the constable as a living semaphore. 

SHAKESPEARE AND THE BIBLE (11 S. vii. 
146).—The notion that Shakespeare had 
something to do with the Bible existed at 
Stratford-on-Avon during the last century. 
I remember my father telling me that on 
the occasion of a visit to Shakespeare’s 
birthplace in 1850 he entered into conver- 
sation with a small boy. Being desirous 
of finding out what the lad knew about the 
great poet, he asked him whether Shake- 
speare wrote any books, and the reply 
was, “He wrote the Word of God, sir,”’ 
This made a great impression upon m>. 

R: B. P, 
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SmuGceiine Poems (11S. vii. 309, 355).— 
In Holbein’s Visitors’ List and Folke- 
stone Journal, 10 Deec., 1890, occurs the 
following smugglers’ song, said to have 
been composed by Jerry Watson when a 
prisoner in Newgate, 1823 :— 


“* The singer first looked up at the ceiling, then 
closed his eyes and repeated the title of the song : 
‘The Smugglers ’ope,’ gentlemen :— 

Oh! a hos-marine upon the deck was prancin’, 

And he looked as proud as ever man could be. 
Oh! a smuggler bold he came aboard a-dancin’, 

And he chuck’d the hos-marine into the sea ! 
Oh! he wriggled and he kicked, and kep on 

swimmin’, 

But nobody took the hos-marine in tow. 

Oh! all his merry messmates kept a-grinnin’ 
As he vanish’d where the stormy winds do blow. 
Chorus :— 

the Cullens and the Minters and the 
Ho’mans 

And all other friends will help us, we shall see ; 

Oh! the tree was never growed 
And the hemp was never sowed 

That will hang us at the Old Bai-lee ! 

Oh! a jolly crew in Newgate they was lodgin’, 

And they sung and thought of every one at ’ome. 
Oh! the lawyers and Jack Ketch, they would be 

dodgin’ 

One another when the smugglers’ trials come. 
Oh! cheer up, for now nobody will forsake us, 

But will do their very best for us we know. 
Oh! although the Badger bappened for to take us 

We ‘il be merry while the stormy winds do blow. 


Oh! 


Chorus :— 
For the Cullens and the Minters and the Ho’inans 
And all other friends will help us, we shall see ; 
Oh! the tree was never growed 
And the hemp was never sowed 

That will hang us at the Old Bai-lee ! 

He didn’t think ’e could rec’olect n’more, but 
he’d try if that wan’t enough. Two verses out 
of twenty-four were considered enough, and the 
narrative was resumed.”’ 

R. J. FYNMORE. 

Sandgate. 


*“CLOoUDSLEY BusH”’ (11 S. vii. 388).— 
The first element in “‘ Cloudsley ’? may be a 
personal name Clud («@=ow), by mutation 
“cloud.” Jt occurs as ‘‘ Cludesleghe ” 
(‘ Cod. Dip.,’ iii. 410). It is probably taken 
from O.E. clid, a rock, hill; ¢.e., Cleeve- 
Cloud (Glos.), Thorpe-Cloud, &ce. Ley= 
lége, d. of O.E. léah, cultivated land 
(g=y). Sr. CLatR BADDELEY. 


** Cloudsley Bush” was a tumulus on Fosse 
Way, two miles south of High Cross, now 
removed. Dugdale (p. 92), Stukeley (‘ Itin. 
Curiosum,’ i. 111), and others took this to 
be the tomb of one Claudius, and the im- 
possible idea still lingers in some books. 
Thus the ‘ Victoria History of Warwick- 
shire,’ i. 246. A. R. Bayley. 
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WILDERNESS Row (11 S. vii. 428).— 
Wilderness Row was built upon ground 
which once belonged to the Knights Hos- 
pitallers of St. John of Jerusalem in the 
parish of Clerkenwell. By an order of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works dated 22 Jan- 
uary, 1864, it was renumbered continu- 


-ously, commencing at the end nearest 


Goswell Street, from 1 to 36. In 1878 
the road was widened by the setting back 
‘of the Charterhouse wall, and was incor- 
orated with the new road from Oxford 
treet to Old Street known as Clerken- 
well Road. 

In 1505, according to a lease from the 
prior and brethren of St. John of Jerusalem, 
it was “a close called Whytewellbeche ”’ 
{see MSS. Cott. Claud. E. v. fol. 19, cited in 
Tomlins’s ‘ Yseldon,’ p. 21). 

The name Wilderness Row was given to 
the row of houses because they faced the 
“Wilderness,” a plantation on the north 
side ot the Charterhouse grounds. This 
““ Wilderness’ was described in a pam- 
phlet entitled ‘A Trip to the Charterhouse ; 
or. The Wilderness Intrigue,’ published in 
1707, as 
““a small yet complete little flower garden: 
formed of shady walks and complete parterres» 
and adorned with some very rare trees and shrubs, 
which we must confess have but a dingy hue, 
notwithstanding there are not many such gardens 
ain London.” 

When the Row was built the land was 
partly open fields, whilst *“‘ The Cherry Tree 
Tavern,” with its noted tea-gardens, existed 
here as late as 1820. A good historical 
account of Wilderness Row appears in 
‘The History of Clerkenwell,’ by the late 
William J. Pinks, edited by Edward J. 
Wood, 2nd ed., 1880, pp. 368-73. 

THomas W. Huck. 

Saffron Walden. 


There were two streets called Wilderness 
Row in the suburbs of London in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, one 
being in Clerkenwell and the other in 
Chelsea. 

Wilderness Row, Clerkenwell, was oppo- 
site to Old Street, and connected Goswell 
Street with St. John Street. In 1677 the 
street was evidently in process of forma- 
tion, as in Ogilby & Morgan’s map of Lon- 
don of that date it is unnamed, and did 
not then extend so far west as to connect 
directly with St. John Street. The southern 
side is represented as laid out in the walks 
and gardens belonging to and within the 
Charterhouse precincts, known as “The 
Wilderness,” from which the street appears 





to have subsequently derived its name. 
These gardens are shown in the map of 
** St. Sepulcher’s Parish Without the Charter- 
house Liberty,’”’ engraved in Strype’s ‘ Stow,’ 
ed. 1755, vol. ii. p. 61. 

In Rocque’s map of London, 1746, the 
central portion of the street seems to have 
been called the Rope Walk, but the number 
of houses does not seem to have appre- 
ciably increased since 1677, and it is not 
until 1799 that we see in Horwood’s map 
a continuous row of houses on the northern 
side, named Wilderness Row. and directly 
connected with No. 163, St. John Street. 
The southern side, meanwhile, still main- 
tained its original charm and _ openness, 
and although one or two buildings were 
erected in course of time, yet it was not 
until after the passing of the Metropolitan 
Improvement Act of 1872 that the cha- 
racter of the street was materially changed. 
By this Act it was decided to widen the 
thoroughfare, and to incorporate it in the 
new road to be formed from Old Street to 
Oxford Street; and so when this new road 
was opened for traffic in 1878, the old name 
had disappeared, and had become merged 
in the new Clerkenwell Road. 

Wheatley in his ‘ London Past and Pre- 
sent,’ 1891, says that the Row covered 
the site of the Old Pardon Churchyard of 
the Charterhouse, the chapel attached to 
which stood near its western end, where 
Zion Chapel now stands. 

Wilderness Row, Chelsea, lay to the 
north of the Royal Hospital, and is shown 
in Roeque’s map of London, 1746, turning 
east out of the northern end of Jews’ Row 
(afterwards Royal Hospital Row), between 
the Ranelagh Gardens and the King’s 
Road. It is represented as a country lane, 
having two or three houses on each side, 
and standing in the midst of the open fields. 
But it was of sufficient importance even 
then to be included in the lists of streets 
contained in the guide-books and direc- 
tories of London published in the second 
half of the eighteenth century, and in Hor- 
wood’s map of 1799 it is shown with an 
almost continuous row of buildings on both 
sides. The street was in existence in 1855, 
but was removed not long afterwards to 
make room for Chelsea Barracks. 

The Committee for the Survey of the 
Memorials of Greater London in their 
‘Monograph on Chelsea,’ part ii., recently 
published, have reproduced a plan of Chelsea 
of 1664, which shows the site of Wilderness 
Row covered by the Earl of Ranelagh’s 
house and garden. I. I. GREAVES. 
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According to Wheatley and Cunning- | Hay Macdowall was on board or not. Cer- 
ham’s ‘London Past and Present,’ this| tainly this was the ship which sailed from 
Row ran from Goswell Street, Clerken- | Madras, and had Madras people as_pas- 


well, opposite Old Street, to St. John Street, 
and was so named from the houses facing 
the northern portion of the Charterhouse 
grounds, which being planted with shrubs 
and laid out in walks, overshadowed by 
trees, was called ‘‘ Wilderness.”’ In 1878 
it was incorporated with that portion of 
the new road from Oxford Street to Old 
Street called Clerkenwell Road, of which 
it forms the northern half. ‘‘ The Cherry 
Tree Inn,”’ with its once noted tea-gardens, 
stood in Wilderness Row as late as about 
1825. WILLouGHBY MAycock. 


Wilderness Row still exists. It is a 
winding thoroughfare running from Old 
Street. Goswell Road, to St. John Street, 
East Smithfield. in the direction of Blooms- 
bury. It is, as it has always been, the centre 
of the “‘ Clerkenwell trade,” z.e., of the watch, 
clock, jewellery, and refiners’ businesses. 

M. L. R. Breszar. 

South Hackney. 


Wilderness Row is on the north side of 
Clerkenwell Road at itseastern extremity. It 
still survives unofficially as a place-name, 
and the Wilderness Works are familiar to 
watchmakers throughout the land. Origin- 
ally the Pardon Churchyard covered this 
site, the wall extending to Great Sutton 
Street, and the name is presumably de- 
rived from the tradition of this ‘‘no man’s 
land.”? Vide Cromwell’s ‘ Clerkenwell,’ p. 115. 
The name probably came to be applied 
about 1800 (it occurs in Lockie’s ‘ Topo- 
graphy,’ 1810), when the site was first built 
on. 

Wilderness Row, Chelsea, was a terrace 
of houses at the Pimlico end of Queen’s 
Road. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 

There was a “ Wilderness ’’ in Salisbury 
Court. Fleet Street. in 1732 and 1761, and 
@ Wilderness Row in Chelsea in the latter 
year, according to ‘London and its En- 
virons,’ London, 1761. 

ALFRED CuHas. Jonas, F.S.A.Scot. 


[Mr. J. Parson 
thanked for replies. ] 


and Mr. T. SHEPHERD also 


WRECK OF THE JANE, DucHESS OF GOR- 
DON (11 S. vii. 447).—If there is no written 
record or newspaper report containing the 
names of the passengers by this ship from 
Madras or Colombo to London, it will be, 
perhaps, impossible to find out if General 





sengers. If the other ships were not from 
Madras, the probability is that the General 
was on the Jane, Duchess of Gordon. 
There is no doubt that he perished on one 
of them in March, 1809. See Wilson’s 
‘ History of the Madras Army,’ iii. 248. In 
this volume also is a juster estimate of the 
General as a soldier than your correspon- 
dent has formed of him. For about 
eighteen months before he left India he 
was Commander-in-Chief of the Madras. 
Army. FRANK PENNY. 


AUTHOR OF QUOTATION WANTED (118. 
vii. 450).—The lines 
Men are only boys grown tall, &c., 
occur in a poem entitled ‘ Katie Lee and 
Willie Grey,’ and beginning 
Two brown heads with tossing curls, 
Red lips shutting over pearls, 
by an anonymous author. The poem may 
be found in William Cullen Bryant's ‘ Library 
of Poetry and Song’ (New York, Fords, 
Howard & Hulbert), and no doubt in other 
collections. J. DE BERNIERE SMITH. 


Fifty years ago and more, I knew the 
words of a pretty little romance in rime, 
entitled ‘Katie Lee and Willie Grey,’ of 
which but a few lines remain in memory, 
the first being :— 

Katie Lee and Willie Grey, 

Little girl and boy were they. 
The little boy, encountering the little girl, 
who carried a heavy basket, with native: 
courtesy offered to assume the burden, 
but was pleasingly told :— 

No, but you may carry half. 

Men are only boys grown tall; * 

Hearts don’t change much after all. 

In later years, when William proposed 
to Katharine to carry all her burdens there- 
after through life, the discreet maiden 
answered in the terms of childhood :— 

No, but you may carry half! 

By whom and where the ballad was 
written never was revealed to the under- 
signed; it is probable, however, that it 
may be found entire in the youthful Al- 
bums of Poetry still extant of other Willies 
and Katies, and so be traced to its author. 

Hyson T. 





* A variant of Dryden’s statement, ‘* Men are- 
but children of a larger growth.” 
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THE PARLIAMENTARY SOLDIERS AND 
CHARLES I. (11 S. vii. 429).—Some soldiers 
“*quod pluribus presentibus Tribunus e numero 
Judicum referebat,....nicotiane nidorem (quem 
Regi gravem esse nérant) in os sacrum eructant, 
tubulorum frustis pre pedibus obambulanti 
projectis.’—Dr. G. Bates’s ‘ Elenchus Motuum 
Nuperorum in Anglia,’ Lond., 1661, p. 224. 


W. D. Macray. 


The statement mentioned by Mr. G. L. 
APPERSON to the effect that some of the 
Roundhead soldiers puffed tobacco in 
‘Charles’s face after he had fallen into 
the hands of Cromwell is to be found in 
Guizot’s ‘ Histoire de Ja Révolution d’Angle- 
terre,’ where the author describes the scene 
at Whitehall when the King was sentenced 
to death, and after quoting his famous 
utterance, ‘‘On ne me permit pas de parler ; 
pensez quelle justice peuvent attendre les 
autres !”’ adds :— 

“A ce moment, des soldats l’entourérent, et 
Venlevant de la barre, ’emmenérent avee violence 
jusqu’au lieu ot Vattendait sa chaise. Il eut 
4 subir, en descendant lescalier, les plus grossiéres 
insultes: les uns jetaient sur ses pas leur pipe 
allumée 3; les autres lui soufflaient la fumée de 
leur tabac au visage : tous criaient 4 ses oreilles : 
‘Justice! éxécution!’ A ces cris cependant 
le peuple meélait) encore quelquefois les siens : 
‘Dieu sauve Votre Majesté! Dieu délivre Votre 
Majesté des mains de ses ennemis!’ Et tant 
quwil ne fut pas enfermé dans sa chaise, les porteurs 
demeurérent téte nue, malgré les ordres d’ Axtell, 
qui s’emporta jusqu’a les frapper.” 

T. H. Barrow. 


“Quo vapis?” (11 8S. vii. 448.)—Surely 
there can be no doubt as to the reason of this 
title. It has no reference, except indirectly, 
to any words in the New Testament or 
any of its translations. It refers entirely 
to the old tradition which is embodied in 
the book, a tradition evidently Roman, 
and therefore embodied in the Latin lan- 
guage. St. Peter, lapsing into a pessimistic 
mood by reason of the persecutions of 
Nero and the apparent failure of his mission 
(or episcopate), flees from Rome. When out- 
side the walls, stricken, no doubt, by con- 
science, he sees a vision of his Master 
going towards Rome. ‘“‘ Quo vadis, Domine? ”’ 
he says, falling on his knees. This is, no 
doubt, the reason for the name of the book. 
The reply is, of course, that as Peter is 
leaving Rome, and, thus neglecting the little 
flock of Christians he has left there, Christ 
is going to Rome Himself, and to be cruci- 
fied a second time. Peter, feeling that he has 
been on the verge of practically denying 
his Master a second time, immediately 
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returns to Rome, where he is_ himself 
crucified. The tradition is a well-known 
one, but I have not been able to trace 
its origin. No doubt some of your readers 
will be able to enlighten us. 


J. Foster PALMER, 
8, Royal Avenue, S.W. 


According to tradition, our Lord Christ 
appeared to St. Peter, who was making 
his escape from Rome, at the place now 
marked by the church called Dominé 
Quo Vadis, on the Appian Way :— 

**Nocte muros egredi coepit, et videns sibi in 
porta Christum occurrere, urbemque ingredi, ait, 
Domine, quo vadis? Respondit Christus: Venio 
iterum crucifigi....Intellexit ergo Petrus quod 
iterum Christus crucifigendus esset in servulo, 
itaque sponte remeavit,’” &c. — S. Ambrose, 
‘Contra Auxentium,’ Bened. ed., Paris, 1690, 
ii. 867. 

Cf. ‘Acta Sanctorum,’ Bollandist, Paris, 
1867, June, vii. 390, 394. 

This may settle QusiTor’s difficulty 
more readily than a reference to the pas- 
sages quoted from the New Testament. 

SP. 


British AMBASSADOR IN FRANCE, 1595: 
De St. Marsavtr (11 S. vii. 367, 478).— 
The ambassador in question was Sir Henry 
Umpton or Unton, who died in the French 
camp at the siege of La Fére; cf. ‘ D.N.B.’ 
His arms, according to Burke, were: Azure, 
on a fesse engrailed or, between three spear- 
heads argent, a greyhound courant sable. 

L.. L. & 


Button-Makers : Dates WANTED (II S. 
vii. 369, 477). — Edward and Wm. T. Arm- 
field, gilt and plated button manufacturers, 
occur as of 9, Newhall Street, Birmingham, 
in 1829. 

Horton & Co., button manufacturers, 
of 59, Carver Street, Sheffield, occur in 1822, 
and in the same year Jas. Horton, button 
manufacturer, of 41, Rockingham Street, 
Sheffield. 

In 1829 only the following occur :—Wm. 
Horton, Sons & Co., gilt and plated button 
manufacturers, of Rockingham Street, 
Sheffield (no number). 


In 1833 the following appear :—Alfred 
Horton, button manufacturer, of a house 
(no number) in Nelson Place, Glossop 
Road, Sheffield; James Horton, button 
manufacturer, of 65, Carver Street, Shef- 
field; Wm. & Alfred Horton, gilt, metal, 
and pearl button manufacturers, of Rock 
ingham Street (no number); and Wm. 
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Horton, button manufacturer, of a house | 
(no number) in Portobello, Sheffield. 

No button manufacturers of the name 
Horton occur in “3 in 1852. 

(See Pigot & Co.’s ‘ National Commercial 
Directory,’ 1829 ; Mite, Directory, and | 
Gazetteer of the ‘County of York,’ by Edw. 
Baines and W. Parson, 1822, vol. i.; ‘ His- 
tory and General Directory of the Borough 
of Sheffield,’ &¢c., by Wm. White. 1833, 
and the same for 1852.) ' 

CuHas. Hatt Crovucu. 

2, Nelson Road, Stroud Green, N. 


Cotton’s ‘AnGLtER’: iTS MorrTo (11 
S. iv. 367; vii. 155).—The first two lines 


of the quatrain given at the latter refer- 
ence are found. in a somewhat different 
form,in one of Erasmus’s letters, lib. xxvii. 
13, col. 1517, in the London edition, 1642 :— 

“Sunt quibus facile videtur Apophthegmaia 
aut Proverbia scribere, sed libros & Chiliadas 
scribere difficile est: qua de re accipe distichon 
nostrum: :— 

Perfacile est fateor Proverbia scribere. cuivis, 

At perdifticile est scribere Chiliadas.” 

As far as I know, the quatrain is not 
prefixed to earlier editions of the ‘ Adagia.’ 
I have noted it in that of 1539. but not in 
the Aldine of 1508. or in the Frobens of 
1513 and 1528. EpWARD BENSLY. 


409).— 


<i. ‘$2 
M.A., 


JoHNn Noortuouck (11 S. vii. 
In Ars Quatuor Coronatorum, 
(1908), the late Mr. E. L. Hawkins, 
wrote :— 

“In Notes and Queries (1st Series, xii. 204) 
there is mention of an Autograph MS. life of 
John Noorthouck, ‘ author of the History of the 
Man after God’s own Heart,’ which MS. was 
offered for sale, in 1852, in a bookseller’s catalogue 
issued by John Russell Smith in London, and 
was therein described as an unprinted auto- 
biography containing many curious literary anec- 
dotes of the eighteenth century. But Peter 
Annet (1693-1769) is more generally considered 
to have been the author of ‘ A History of the 
Man after God’s own Heart,’ and the work is 
attributed to him in the British Museum Cata- 
logue ; and I have been unable to trace the sub- 
sequent fate of the MS.” 


See ‘N. & Q.,’ 10 S. xi. 301, as to lite- 
rary material of Noorthouck’s recently 
discovered. W. B. H. 

* pLESHAM” (11 S. vii. 250. 297).—I 


hope that Lapy RvussEtu will excuse my 
suspicion of the genuineness of the name 
““Toplesham ” as that of any “ parish in 
Devonshire.”” If I am wrong, I should be 
glad if she would say'in what part of Devon 
it occurs. W. 5. BH. 





Plymouth. 


Hotes on Books. 


Ireland under the Commoniealith: being a 
Selection of Docunents relating to the Govern- 


ment of Ireland from 1651 to 1659. Edited, 
with Historical Introduction, by Robert 
Dunlop. 2 vols. (Manchester, University Press.) 


STUDENTS and future historians of Ireland under 
the Interregnum will have reason to be very 
grateful to Mr. Dunlop for this erudite work. 
lt is the result of much wearisome toil in tran- 
scribing manuscripts of which we hitherto pos- 
sessed no adequate account. We must confess 
to feeling surprise that the whole of the State 
Papers of which Mr. Dunlop has made so careful 
a selection were not included in the ‘ Calendars 
of State Papers, Ireland,’ in spite of the fact 
that they were in Dublin, and not in London. 
One volume of the Calendars represents the 
whole period from 1647 to 1660, as against no- 
fewer than thirteen volumes for the corresponding 
period in the ‘“‘ Domestic ’’ (England) Calendars. 

Mr. Dunlop has supplied a long-felt need by 
setting out in full the most important missing 
documents, and much in the ‘ Thurloe”’ and 
other State Papers is now cleared up. 

His two bulky volumes are a record of the 
attempt of Cromwellian Puritanism to stamp out, 
not merely the Irish religion, but also the Irish 
nation as well. We not only see the scheme for 
transplantation at work, and hear of executions 
that were but thinly disguised murders, but have 
a grim picture of the slavery and bondage 
designed for the Irish when they were exported 
like cattle. Incidentally we are given glimpses of 
the hostility to Presbyterianism and the proposed 
transplantation of the Ulster Scots. The last 
order in the book is one on 9 Dec., 1659, prohibit- 
ing the observance of ‘ superstitious Christmas 
holidays.’ Within five months all was at an end. 
But the aftermath has been heavy. 

In his Historical Introduction Mr. Dunlop 
has compressed the history of Ireland from 1541 
to 1649 into 106 pages. Of course, much has 
had to be omitted in so limited a space, and he 
has simply sought to bring into relief the causes 
of the period of savage brutality over which the 
documents he has edited range. This is the 
sole part of Mr. Dunlop’s work likely to be sub- 
jected to adverse criticism, and for our part we 
will point out one mistake. It was not Pope 
Pius IV. who excommunicated Elizabeth, but 
Pope St. Pius V., and we can but regard Mr. 
Dunlop’s assertion that ‘his main motive, 
there can be no question, was a political one ”’ 
as distinctly curious. Nor has there ever been 
a Pope who, for a moment, would admit the 
‘** doctrine of ‘ cujus regio, ejus religio.’ 

To his 700 pages of documents Mr. Dunlop has. 
subjoined a large number of foot-notes. They 
are the result of the widest reading, and dieekl 
be of great interest to the readers of ‘N. & Q.,’ 
owing to the numerous short biographies con- 
tained in them, to which the sources of the 
information are always clearly added. Only in 
his references to the news-books is Mr. Dunlop 
ooenT, For instance, ‘‘ Several Proceedings, 

1627,” is almost useless. The week and year 
re each number cited should be given. 
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There are some minor mistakes in the notes, 
two of which are on subjects recently discussed 
in our columns. On p. 1 it is said that the regi- 
cides John Jones and Miles Corbet met their 
fate (in 1660 and 1662) ‘* with dignity and equa- 
nimity.” Of none of the regicides can this be 
said, and Mr. Dunlop could not have hit upon 
two more unfortunate examples. Corbet, the 
Kingdom’s Intelligencer for 10-17 March, 1662, 
states, was reduced to the last physical result 
of extreme fear in men when he was arrested in 
Holland in that month; and Jones died ‘* express- 
ing very much sense of the horror of his fact. 
Nor did he offer to justify it at the trial.” 

The second mistake is about the headsman of 
Charles I. A note on p. 33 says that William 
Hewlett ‘‘ was hanged for his share in the execu- 
tion of Charles I.,’” and hanged in the year 1667. 
William Hulett, or ‘‘ Hewlett alias Howlett,” 
was sentenced to death on 16 Oct., 1660, and 
afterwards reprieved, probably because the 
evidence proved that ‘‘ Walker” (surely Henry 
Walker, the ‘‘ author ”’ of ‘ Severall Proceedings ’) 
beheaded the King. There is no evidence that 
this Hewlett was ever executed. Capt. Wm. 
Hewlett (probably a cousin) was imprisoned in 
Dublin Castle in 1663 on account of his share in 
the plot of that year. Writing to Secretary 
Bennett on 7 March, 1663 (the letter is on p. 34 
of the Calendar), the Lord Lieutenant said: 
*“*T find no one better in it [the plot] than Wm. 
Hulett, who has been accused of bragging that it 
was he that had murdered the late King.” By 
1667, when Capt. Wm. Hulett took part _in 
forging documents, his “ bragging ” assertion 
was treated by many as a fact. This is an 
excellent illustration of how many of the stories 
about people who were said to have been the 
headsman of the King grew up. 
Caravanning and Camping Out. By J. Harris 

Stone. (Herbert Jenkins.) 

Mr. STONE is an enthusiastic caravanner, and his 
book, coming as it does in the caravanning season, 
should be found serviceable to those who decide 
upon this pleasant form of holiday. For the 
jaded literary man we can conceive of nothing 
more likely to bring about restoration to health 
than the freedom of this open-air life, and Sir 
James Moody, at one of the annual dinners of 
the Caravan Club, said “ he knew of no life that 
gave such a complete brain-rest as caravanning.” 
Its first advocate, Mr. Stone tells us, was Dr. 
Gordon Stables, who for more than forty years 
toured over a considerable portion of England and 
Scotland, preferring van life to settled house life. 
There is a restfulness which the caravanner enjoys 
“in direct antithesis to the motorist, for he is 
never in a hurry.” ‘Choose good-tempered, 
useful companions,’ advises Countess Russell 
in her ‘ Five Women and a Caravan,’ “ who will 
keep cheerful under all circumstances, and will be 
ready to put their hands to any necessary work.” 
Mr. Stone recommends that there should be 
assigned to each the share in the work he or she 
should undertake: ‘‘ A simple and clear under- 
standing to this effect before starting will save 
much unpleasantness afterwards.” ; 

Mr. Stone gives directions as to the choosing 
of a van, the arrangement of its contents, plans 
for lighting, the rule of the road, times for starting 
in the morning, and kow and where to put up at 





night. The all-important matter of cooking is 
not forgotten, and there are many recipes for 
dishes that can be made easily. 

Of course no book on caravanning would be 
complete without gipsy folk-lore, and we have 
references to Leland, Borrow, and others. The 
account of the funeral of a gipsy in Germany is 
quoted from ‘ N. & Q.,’ 9S. i. 304. We are glad 
to hear that Dr. Black, of the New York Public 
Library, has been attempting to produce a com- 
plete list of gipsy literature—the result, com- 
prising 4,577 titles, will be awaited with interest. 

The numerous illustrations of vans, and plans 
of their interiors, add greatly to the value of this. 
delightful contribution to caravan literature, 
while, facing the title, the author and his dog 
* Caravan Jack”’ stand at the door of his caravan, 
as if giving an invitation to join himf{in his next 
tour. 


The Entail. By John Galt. (Frowde.) 


THE OxrorD Press has done well to include 
“The Entail’ in the beautiful little volumes of 
“The World’s Classics,” and the Introduction 
by Mr. John Ayscough gives ina few words a just 
appreciation of the author. Mr. Ayscough has for 
years “‘ been wondering why John Galt’s works- 
are fallen into such neglect,’ and if his Autobio- 
graphy were not a rare book, an explanation 
might suggest itself, for ‘‘a more tedious, flat, 
and dull book was never written by a man of 
genius.” Mr. Ayscough suggests that the rarity 
of the work is caused by the copies having 
been burnt by the author’s admirers. 

‘The Entail’ was published in 1822, and 
“Christopher North”? in Blackwood declared it 
“out of all sight the best thing he [Galt] has- 
done,” and stated that Galt had now proved 
himself ‘‘ inferior only to two living writers of fic- 
titious narratives,—to him whom we need not. 
name, and to Miss Edgeworth.’ Scott read ‘ The 
Entail’ three times, and Byron even read it three 
times within a year of its appearance. Mr. 
Ayscough says: “That Galt was inferior to 
Scott as a romancist is what no one can deny. 
As a romancist he should not be brought in com- 
parison with Sir Walter at all; but as a painter’ 
of genre he is not surpassed even by him whom. 
‘ Christopher North’ would not name.” 


At Norwich on July 5th is to be held a George: 
Borrow Celebration. The Committee which has 
arranged it desired to make it also the occasion 
for setting up a permanent memorial of Borrow 
in the city, and decided that this should take the 
form of « museum established in the Borrow 
house in Willow Lane. The freehold of this little: 
house has been generously purchased by the Lord. 
Mayor of Norwich (Mr. Arthur Michael Samuel),. 
and, at the reception to be held at St. Andrew’s 
Hall in the afternoon of July 5th, the deeds are 
to be presented to the Corporation of Norwich.. 
The Committee appeals for funds to alter the: 
house into its original condition (it is at present 
divided into two) and to acquire furniture, as well 
as objects of Borrovian interest, for exhibition 
there. Particulars with regard to the conducted 
visit to places in Norwich connected with Borrow 
and to other parts of the celebration may be 
obtained from the Hon. Secretary, Mr. Frank J.. 
Farrell, Guilderoy, Great Yarmouth. 
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BooKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—JUNE, 


Mr. P. M. BARNARD of Tunbridge Wells de- 
votes his Seventy-Third Catalogue to Classical 
Authors and Antiquities. There are many 
rare and good editions. 


Mr. ALFRED CooPER of Hammersmith gives in 
his Ninety-Sixth List a selection from his stock 
of 50,000 volumes. The first edition of Gerarde’s 
‘Herbal’ is priced 8/. 10s; the first edition of 
‘Tom Jones, with the errata, 6 vols., 1749, 

5s.; and Titsingh’s illustrations of Japan, 
quarto, original wrappers, 1822, 4/. 10s. 


Messrs. S. Drayton & Sons of Exeter send 
two Catalogues, 251 and 252. The former con- 
tains Jewel’s ‘ Defense of the Apologie of the 
Church of England,’ with the original chain 
and staple attached, 1569, 101. 10s. Rogers’s 
‘Poems, 1839, morocco by Hayday, with fore- 
edge painting of Lake Como, is 5/. 5s.; Aken- 
side’s ‘ Pleasures of the Imagination,’ also with 
fore-edge of the Convent of Vallombrosa, dl. 5s. ; 
* Mansfield Park,’ 3 vols., 1816, with the scarce 
half-title pages, 2]. 2s.; Macaulay, Library Edi- 
tion, 8 vols., tree calf, 1876, 31. 3s.; Allibone’s 
* Dictionary of English Literature, 3 vols., 1874, 
ll. 4s.; ‘The Century Dictionary, 6 vols., royal 
folio, 31. 3s. (published at 12/. 12s.); and ‘ Scar- 


borough,’ Ackermann, 1813, 5/1. 10s. 
Catalogue 252 contains Sermons and Com- 
mentaries. A set of ‘The Speaker’s Commen- 


tary,’ 13 vols., is priced 2l. 2s. This was pub- 


lished at 13/. 10s. 


Mr. FrRANcIs EDWARDS sends two Catalogues. 
‘No. 324 contains Military Literature. There 
are more than a thousand items, and each is of 
rmuch interest, for the collection, like all Mr. 
Edwards’s lists, has been carefully made. ‘There 
are Histories and Records of most of the chief 
regiments, besides works on the Peninsular 
War, Waterloo Campaign, wars of the Indian 
mpire, the war between Prussia and Austria in 
1866, the Franco-German War, and African 
wars, in addition to many engravings and original 
‘drawings. We can name but a few items. An 
engraving of the King’s Hussars, 1821, is 91. ; 
and Wheater’s ‘ Record of the 7th Royal Fusiliers,’ 
.extra-illustrated, with 24 coloured original draw- 
‘ings by Robert Ebsworth and others, printed for 
private circulation, Leeds, 1875, 30/. There is 
that magnificent illustrated work on the Austrian 
Army by Kininger and Karl. The costumes of 
the various regiments are engraved by Mansfield 
(154in. by llin., without the borders), folio, 
half russia, very rare, 1800, 140. Under 
German Army is a collection of engravings of the 
Prussian Guard, 1704-1806, quarto, 1806, 161. 
Other collections include 118 coloured engravings 
of the Prussian army by Schmitz, with book- 
plate of Sir George Cockburn, octavo, 26/.; and 
Heath’s ‘Military Costumes of the _ British 
Cavalry,’ half calf, rare, 1820, 601. L’Evéque’s 
‘ Portugal Campaigns under Wellington,’ large 
folio, Colnaghi, 1812, is 201. The official history 
of the Franco-German War, Berlin, is priced 
51. 108., and the English edition, 101. 10s. 

We turn from this warlike collection to Mr. 
Edwards’s Catalogue 325, which is given over to 
-the peaceful sciences of Ornithology and Oology. 
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There are fine copies of the works of Gould? 
Dresser, Lord Lilford, Meyer, Seebohm, Selby, 
and others. 

Mr. Francis Edwards has also a list of Re- 
mainders at greatly reduced prices. We note a 
few: Godman’s ‘ Petrels,’ 7/. 10s. (published at 
151. 15s.); Poynting’s ‘ Eggs of British Birds,’ 
21. 5s. (51.);  Seclater’s ‘Mammals of South 
Africa,’ 16s. (1l. 10s.); Pettigrew’s ‘ Design in 
Nature,’ 3 vols., 12s. (31. 3s.); ‘ Library of Literary 
Criticism: English and American Authors,’ 
8 vols., 51. (8l. 8s. net); and Early English 
Dramatic Suciety, 81. (201.). 


_ Messrs. CHARLES Hicuam & Son’s Catalogue 520 
is a miscellaneous list of Theological books, supple- 
mented by the library of an Indian missionary. 


M. GoDEFROY MAYER’s Paris Catalogue 31 will 
prove of special interest to our friends in the 
United States, for it contains old engraved 
portraits relating to the history of America. 
There are in all 1,645 items. M. Mayer is rightly 
fond of indexes, and supplies two—one topo- 
graphical, and the other general. The illustrations 
include La Fayette, Col. Tarleton, Wolfe, Sullivan, 
Washington, Monckton, Paul Jones (shooting a 
sailor who had attempted to strike his colours 
in an engagement, from the original picture by 
Collet), Jefferson, and Franklin. 


Messrs. Simmons & WATERS of Leamington 
Spa devote their Catalogue 275 to Topographical 
and Antiquarian Books relating to the British 
Isles, including engravings, and maps arranged 
in counties. An extra-illustrated copy of Mac- 
kay’s ‘ Thames,’ 2 vols., morocco, 1840, is 51. 5s. 3 
and Leigh Hunt’s ‘The Town,’ with 200 addi- 
tional portraits, 2 vols., morocco, 1848, 61. 6s. 
Another extra-illustrated work is Faulkner’s ‘ Ken- 
sington,’ 1820, 37. Under Architecture is a large 
collection of old copperplates, 5 vols., quarto, 
1790-1830, 11. 15s. 


Mr. J. THoMSON’s Edinburgh Summer Cata- 
logue contains a set of Blackwood from its begin- 
ning in 1817 to 1900 inclusive, 168 vols., half calf, 
Zl. 10s. There are a number of Book-plates, 
besides books at moderate prices. 





Notices to Correspondents. 


RicHARD ParRpDoN.—We would suggest applica- 
tion to the Record Office. 


A. Masson. — Many thanks for copy of Matt 
Morgan’s cartoon ‘A Brown Study’ from The 
Tomahawk. 


G. W. begs to convey his thanks to Mr. Tuomas 
Wm. Hock for his reply to query ve ‘Coming of 
Age’ (ante, pp. 432-3). 

Mr. Wiumot CorFietp writes: ‘‘I find I was 
misinformed when writing of Sir William Parkyns 
as a baronet. He was a knight.” (See ‘The 
Antecedents of Job Charnock,’ ante, p. 389.) 

CorkIGENDUM. — At p. 428, query on ‘Gray 
Family,’ 1. 4, for ‘‘Gray of Whiteboys, co. Wex- 
ford. Can any,” &c., read ‘Gray of ...... ? co. 
Wexford (destroyed by fire in the Whiteboys 
riots). Can any reader,” &c. 








